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A CONSERVATIVE PROGRAM 


By ALFORD R. NAUS, Assistant Director 


For 1943 Lutheran World Action needs one million dollars, which is a 


great deal of money at any time. But before we hesitate at the sum let us 
remember that if every Lutheran in the United States will give just one 
dollar we shall go “over the top” and it will be a success. 


The 1943 appeal is not padded. Lutheran World Action needs one 
million dollars to carry on its present work of war emergency needs. One 
million dollars allows very little room for expansion. Let’s see how it breaks 
down in the proposed budget. 

We start off with one-half million dollars for our Service Commission. 
At the present time we are using $35,000 each month to continue the work 
which has already been started. That totals $420,000 for the year, leaving a 
balance of only $80,000. 

The government is asking for 176 more Lutheran chaplains for 1943. 
Each of these men is provided with a private communion set, a field com- 
munion set, and much needed equipment for the efficient operation of their 
work. To adequately supply these extra chaplains will require just about 
one-half of that balance of $80,000. Our present demands for literature is 
far beyond our expectations. To care for these needs we shall need another 
$15,000. 


What about our church abroad? Here the budget calls for $270,000. 
That was the amount used last year. From our mission in Hunan, China, 
comes a letter. We quote, “We have already cut our work 70 per cent. 
Where we had 500 workers we now have twelve. Because of the great rise 
in cost of food and medicine it will be necessary for us to have $13,000 more 
for 1943 than in 1942 if we are to continue. Please cable immediately telling 
us if we shall have to cut more in 1943.” 

That is a typical letter. Similar correspondence comes from almost 
every field. Last year in that same field a bushel of rice cost $36 and this 
year it costs $276. That is a sample of what they mean by rising costs of 
food. 

Then there is the item of $150,000 for the Commission on American 
Missions. This is the newest work included in Lutheran World Action. 
Twenty million people in the United States have been relocated within the 
past year. Many of them are people from our churches. Thousands of chil- 
dren need Christian instruction; thousands of the adults need the ministry 
of the church. The present budget merely scrapes this urgent need. 


“Millions are behind barbed wire” and thousands of them are Lutherans. 
These men have lost about everything but their souls. We must continue 
our ministry to the very limits which the enemy will permit. For this 
Lutheran World Action budget asks only $15,000. 

Millions of refugees are on the move trying to find safety from the 
bombs over head and from the hatred all around them. Thousands and 
thousands of them are Lutherans. Many of them are finding their way to 
the United States and are coming into the offices in New York asking for 
help to get started in a new country. For this large work Lutheran World 
Action is asking only $10,000. 

“Today men in the service are reading the Bible as they have never 
done in their entire lives.” The demand on the American Bible Society is 
far beyond what the funds provide. Shall we deny the Word of God to a 
man if he wants to read it? But unless we have funds to print the Bibles 
there is no other choice we can make. For this worthy cause Lutheran 
World Action has the small sum of only $5,000. 


Lutheran World Action is a conservative program. If we hope to expand 
it will be absolutely necessary for us to give more than the one million 
dollars. Lutherans have the means to meet this and do better. 


; BEAT THE QUOTA—EXTEND THE SERVICE is not a slogan. It is 
a fact. 
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Lutheran Chaplains 


Do you know how many pastors of 
the Lutheran Church are now serving 
in the armed forces? The following 
tabulation is correct as of March 24: 


OPM Gr Oa. 

N. L. C. A. 

NEA Wits OM ta Ae va Wena oS 

Augustana 

United Danish ......... 8 al 9 
Lutheran Free .......... 7 1 8 
Danish Evangelical. Pheu. 2 
Lutheran Brethren... a Rae oe 1 
Suomi he eee 2 a 2 


Total N. L. C. ........... 278 72, 350 
Missouri ......... 5 158 
VO balice setae 17 508 


The Chief of Chaplains has just is- | 


sued an appeal for the 1943 quota of 
chaplains to be filled by June 1, 1943. 
He urges all churches to make every 
effort to have their quota filled by that 
time. The need is great. 


LUTHERAN PASTORS HAVE 
ANSWERED THE CALL 


Two hundred twenty pastors have 
been officially authorized to represent 
the National Lutheran Council as Con- 
tact Pastors. Of these, thirty-one are 
student pastors who are serving mil- 
itary and naval personnel stationed on 
their university and college campuses. 

There are thirty full-time Service 
Pastors whose entire support must 
come from the funds of the Service 
Commission. Two more are to be as- 
signed in the very near future. There 
are as many Service Centers, all of 
which depend on the support of the 
church for their continued maintenance. 
Twenty Service Pastors serve part 
time in Parish Centers maintained 
wholly or in part by funds of the Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Add these numbers to the number of 


chaplains and we have today 617-pas- 


tors of the National Lutheran Council _ 
consecrated to meeting the spiritual — 


needs of our members in service. 


The photograph on the first page was | 


provided by Ewing Galloway. 
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April 21, 1943 


“For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, 
That we which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep.” 


At a time when so much is read and said about death, it becomes the 
supreme duty of the Church to make known the divinely brought knowl- 
edge concerning life—eternal life. We mean the immortality which was 
described to John in visions at Patmos and which we have in Revelation. . 

It is not the major mission of Christ to demonstrate the power of 
God: for that the illimitable resources of nature give ample testimony. 
Nor do the experience of death and His emergence in glory mean chiefly 
His victory over Satan. There was indeed a battle in which sin and death 
sought to overcome God and goodness, but the objective was the release 
of souls imprisoned by evil. The glory of God is not some sort of show 
in which the universe is ablaze with manifestations of the supernatural 
regime. It is the release from hell and the assembly around the throne 
of those whom our Lord redeemed. 

The Easter message of 1943 will encompass in loving thoughts the 
world’s graveyards; cities in marble and lonely mounds under which 
rest the bodies of stricken pilgrims. Even the seven seas, this year reflect- 
ing the man-aimed instruments of death in a great global war, must be 
told, “The sea shall give up its dead.” 

At no Easter service should the message of Revelation be unheard: 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow them. 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 


Tempest in Texas 


Tue girl who wrote in the Daily 
Texan that religion is one of the 
seven sins has stirred up quite an 
inquiry into the state of affairs in 
the University of Texas. 

The girl’s statement, published in 
the university newspaper, was that 
' Russia has cor- 
rected ‘‘seven 
sins,” listed as 
“drunkenness, 
prostitution, pov- 
erty, begging, in- 
security, race dif- 
ferences, and re- 
ligion.” 

The Texas house of representa- 
tives voted 97 to 25 for closer super- 
vision of the publication by the uni- 
versity faculty. Twenty ministers of 
various denominations have affixed 
their names to a letter “to assure 
parents of the university students 
that religious influences are alive 
and active at the school.” 

Out of 10,150 students enrolled 
last year, they state, only 451 failed 
to claim a preference for any specific 
religious faith. Ninety per cent of 
the faculty members are members 
of (or state a preference for) some 
church. 


Continued Call for Chaplains 

Tue U.S. Army is asking for 4,000 
more chaplains, to fill the 1943 quota 
by June 1. Six hundred more clergy- 
men could be assigned immediately 
to service in the army if they were 
available, states Chief Chaplain 
Arnold. 

Lutherans so far have provided 
508 chaplains for the army and navy. 
The figures up to March 24 show 
431 in the army, of whom 138 are 
from the United Lutheran Church; 
and 77 in the navy, including 40 
from the utc. ; 

A new type of wartime ministry is 
being enlisted by industrial corpora- 
tions to serve overseas employees. 
The Lockheed Company has sent the 
Rev. Norman Nygaard, Presbyterian, 
to minister to their workers in Ire- 
land. The Kaiser Company in Port- 
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land, Oregon, has provided spiritual 
advisers for the workers in its plants. 


Bishop Berggrav Well 


Tue heroic Evind Berggrav, pri- 
mate of the Norwegian Church, is 
beginning the second year of his in- 
ternment. He was arrested April 9, 
1942, and placed in complete isolation 
in his country home near Oslo. He 
is not permitted to send messages or 
to receive visitors other than mem- 
bers of his own family who are 
allowed to come occasionally. 

The bishop is living a simple life, 
cooking his own meals, doing the 
housecleaning in his little home. He 
is guarded by eleven state police, 
who are changed frequently to pre- 
vent the bishop’s strong personality 
having much effect on them. 

This Easter marks the third an- 
niversary of resistance by the state 
church of Norway to Nazi pressure. 
Statements by American church 
leaders on the significant anniver- 
sary are being widely publicized. 
The fight of the Norwegian Church 
“plays a role of first importance for 
the Norway that was, that is, and 
that is to be,” declares Dr. J. A. 
Aasgaard, president of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. 


Speed-up in Seminaries 

Five large theological seminaries 
in eastern United States will unite 
in offering a twelve-week course this 
summer which will be equal to one 
full term’s work. 

The. course will be given at Union 
Seminary, in New York, beginning 
May 24, with the co-operation of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Drew Seminary, Hartford Seminary, 
and Yale Divinity School. 

The course will enable students to 
complete in two years the work 
usually done in three. Many of the 
graduates of the school will go 
directly into the chaplaincy. 


Employ Japanese 

Episcopat Church headquarters in 
New York is helping to solve the 
problem of unemployment of Jap- 


ee as 


anese-Americans. In the shipping 
room Mr. Nama Behui Murakami — 
has gone to work, “a first-class — 
worker and a devout Methodist.” 

Miss Teru Tajitsu is a stenogra- 
pher in the department of promo- 
tion, and Miss Hattsuye Yamasaki, 
who previously worked for the Jap- 
anese Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, is a stenographer for the 
woman’s auxiliary. In the depart- 
ment of finance is another stenogra- 
pher, Miss Eiko Glory Okajima. 
Miss Elizabeth Furuya is a fourth 
Japanese woman working for the 
Episcopalians. 


"E" for Evangelism 

Tue Army and Navy give out an 
“Rh” for excellence. Fenner Memo- 
rial Church in Louisville wants a 
Christian “E” for Evangelism. “In 
order to continue to merit the name 
‘Evangelical’ in the name of our Lu- 
theran Church,” Pastor Roger 
Imhoff explains, a large committee 
has been appointed to be in charge 
of visiting people. 


Missionary Hero Dead 


RatpH D. Hutt, pioneer mission- 
ary of the Augustana Synod to 
Africa, died on March 22 at Dar-es- 
Salaam, East Africa. Dr. Hult was 
one of those on the Zamzam when 
that ship was sunk by a raider. After 
returning to the United States, he 
made a second attempt to go to 
Africa, and arrived there last July. 

Dr. Hult was commissioned as a 
missionary to the Sudan in 1917. He 
and his wife were the advance guard 
of the Augustana Synod in African 
missionary work. They worked in 
the Sudan field and in Tanganyika. 
Dr. Hult recorded vocabularies in 
eighty-five African languages and 
dialects. 


Word has been received from 
Stockholm announcing the death of 


_ Christian Frimodt-Moeller, fourider 


of the Danish Medical Mission in 
India. He was sent to India thirty- 
six years ago. Among other work 
he initiated a campaign against 
tuberculosis. 
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IN TME WORLD'S EVE 


Bermuda Has its eyes on the 
future. It is ambitious to be the 
geographical center of interest when 
the time arrives to make peace (that 
is, of course, if the Allies win). Nat- 
urally Bermuda believes the United 
Nations will choose the place of 
meeting. Consequently both Ber- 
mudan Houses of Parliament have 
begun to canvass the possibility of 
having their island chosen as the 
focus (political, economic and social) 
for the post-war conferences, from 
which the issues of international 
peace and its subsequent control 
shall be determined and admin- 
istered. After all, says Bermuda in 
effect, what did Geneva have that 
we do not have? 


The Primitive Christian experi- 
ment of having “all things common” 
is enjoying a partial reproduction 
among the people of Northwest 
' China. Many of them are there be- 

cause they were driven out of their 
homes farther east and removed 
from their ancestral businesses and 
trades. Encouraged by their Chris- 
tian leaders, these refugees within 
their own land began the redevelop- 
ment of their varied crafts in crude, 
newly-formed communities in a 
spirit of co-operation. In a short time 
these scattered groups began to fed- 
erate their efforts. Dr. J. H. Car- 
penter, representing the active in- 
terest of our Federal Council of 
Churches in Co-operatives, recently 
returned from a 1,700-mile trip 
through this territory, and reports 
upon 300 “industrial co-operatives 
manufacturing blankets, paper, 
shoes, tools, soap, etc.,” by which a 
large area and multitudes of people 
are cared for. Medical care and pri- 
mary schools are also provided co- 
operatively, and special educational 
programs among women. These fed- 
erations have well-organized treas- 
uries with which to finance their 
operations, and these incidentally 
relieve the co-operatives from the 
more destructive effects of the in- 
‘flation that is at present scourging 
China in these unsettled times. 
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Gandhi’s Fasting device having 
failed of its purpose, the All-India 
Congress party has lost prestige. 
When India was in imminent danger 
of invasion, the Congress leaders 
were inflexible in their demands for 
immediate and complete independ- 
ence. During Gandhi’s recent fast 
they threatened dire reactions on the 
part of the populace in the event of 
his death. Because of Gandhi’s sur- 
vival an awkward situation has de- 
veloped. Gandhi’s influence has been 
reduced; that of the Congress lead- 
ers has been discredited, partly due 
to the lack of response on the part 
of the people. As over against the 
Viceroy’s stand, that Britain will not 
reconsider her attitude unless Con- 
gress repudiates its (August 9) civil 
disobedience resolution and gives 
assurance of good behavior, the Con- 
gress leaders now petition the Vice- 
roy to reconsider his policy and 
make a conciliatory move, inci- 
dentally releasing Gandhi so that he 
may feel free to readjust his position. 
The petition is a face-saving device, 
really a confession of defeat, and im- 
plies a promise of some measure of 
co-operation as long as the war lasts. 
Incidentally Gandhi’s fasts have 
been losing their appeal among the 
more responsible Indian nationalists. 


Japan May continue to resist the 
pressure of western political and 
racial ideas, but it long since suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of west- 
ern sports. Our “national game,” 
baseball, may be considered equally 
that of Japan, with football, hockey, 
and golf pressing close behind. The 
adoption of the latter three is indi- 
cated in their transplanted names— 
“ragubi” (football, Rubgy style); 
“hokke” (hockey); “gorofu” (golf). 
The Japanese use of “r” for “J” is 
noticeable. Baseball, which had 
been assimilated first, had already 
received the completely Japanese 
name of Yakyu. Now, for purposes 
of linguistic purity and national ex- 
clusiveness, football has become 
Tokyu; hockey now is Zokyu, and 
golf is Dakyu. The interpretation is 
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as follows: the ending, “kyu” means 
“ball.” Tokyu (football) is “fight- 
ball”; Dakyu (golf) is “strike-ball’”; 
Yakyu (baseball) is “field-ball.” 
These changes, devised by the Jap- 
anese Athletic Association and 
broadcast by Tokyo’s official radio, 
do not reveal the meaning of Zokyu. 


Remember That: Sometimes it is 
an advantage to do without meat. 
The carnivora of San Francisco’s Zoo 
are now being fed on “the toughest 
meat diet in the world’—the flesh 
of wild burros from the Mojave Des- 
ert. . . . There are nearly 500,000 
Negroes in the U. S. Army, more 
than 60,000 of them serving outside 
the United States. This includes a 
complete Air Force pursuit squad- 
ron... . Russia, unlike Britain and 
the U.S. A., has not drafted a single 
writer or actor for war services, con- 
sidering it essential to maintain 
culture, war or no war... . Our 
Forest Service has just produced the 
first domestic crop of natural rubber 
from an old plantation of the guayule 
shrub. A harvest of 4,000 tons of 
plants, to judge from the first sample 
already processed, is expected to 
yield about 600 tons of rubber. 
Civilian drivers will sadly contem- 
plate its allocation by the Rubber 
Reserve Company to strictly war 
uses. 


Being Bombed into health is now 
one of the many unique experiences 
of our soldiers in the tropics. In the 
jungles where malaria, yellow fever, 
and other perils of disease are con- 
stantly attacking, “health bombs” 
are provided to free tents, barracks, 
and planes from their subtle inva- 
sion. The “bombs” are- one-pound 
containers of a liquid insecticide, a 
Department of Agriculture product. 
This is discharged in a mist, deadly 
to disease-spreading flies and mos- 
quitoes, but harmless to human be- 
ings. One container will fumigate 
150,000 cubic feet of space, equiva- 
lent to 240 Army pup tents or 50 
giant bombers, in twelve to four- 
teen minutes. 


The Old Sacred Story 


By ALMA HANTEL ARNOLD 


Tue soft darkness of the Palestine 
night had fallen. The shadows of the 
gnarled old olive trees in the Garden 
of Gethsemane were just a dull mass 
against the blackness of the night. 

Three men lay sleeping, worn out 
in body and soul. They had tried to 
watch and pray, but the body was 
weak and they were lost in slumber. 

A little distance away, a sweet, 
sad voice was speaking, full of agony 
and pity, “Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; neverthe- 
less not my will, but thine, be done.” 

All at once an angel appeared unto 


E 


aeors) 


_| 
“Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss?” 


Him from heaven and strengthened 
Him. His sweet voice continued in 
prayer while great drops of sweat, 
like blood, fell to the ground. He 
then arose and came toward His dis- 
ciples and said, “Why sleep ye? rise 
and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.” 
* So * 

Lights, flickering through the 
trees, were seen coming closer. A 
kiss fell upon Jesus’ cheek and He 
said, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son 
of man with a kiss?” As the men 
drew closer Jesus asked them, 
“Whom seek ye?” 

They answered Him, “Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

Jesus saith unto them, “I am he.” 
They were so amazed that they fell 
backward onto the ground. Impul- 
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sive Peter drew his sword and cut 
off an ear of one of the soldiers. The 
healing power of Jesus went forth 
and instantly the ear was healed. 

The lights were flickering again, 
and you could hear the soft tread of 
sandal-shod feet as they passed out 
of the garden on their way to the 
house of the high priest. 

The soft beauty of the night was 
lost upon the three men who fol- 
lowed sadly at a distance behind 
their ‘beloved Teacher. 

He was questioned, charges were 
brought against Him, false witnesses 
were called, but all to no avail. “But 
Jesus held his peace.” And to add 
to His suffering He heard one of His 
dear friends, one of His chosen dis- 
ciples, deny Him thrice. Forgetting 
His own plight for the moment, 
Jesus turned and looked at Peter. 
What a world of pain and reproach 
and sadness must have been in that 
look! And as Peter looked into those 
sweet, clear, sad eyes, strong man 
that he was, he wept bitterly. 

Then Jesus was blindfolded, 
struck in the face, spit upon, and 
jeered at. 

* * * 

When the morning was come He 
was led away to Pontius Pilate, who 
asked Him, saying, “Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” 

Jesus said unto him, “Thou say- 
est.” 

I think that Pilate, in his heart, 
wanted to save Jesus, but he was 
afraid of losing his position. Instead, 
he lost his soul and became a party 
to the Jewish scheme by giving 
Barabbas his -free- 
dom, but Jesus 
he gave to the 
people. Jesus was 
then scourged 
and clothed in 
purple and a 
crown of thorns 
put upon His head. 

Oh, the suffer- 
ing and shame 
and sorrow He 


“And Pilate said, 
‘Art thou the 
King of the Jews?’ ” 


“Father ... not my will, but thine 


be done’”’ 


bore for our sakes! What are you 
doing for Him? 

Then again He was clothed in His 
own raiment and a heavy, wooden 
cross was placed upon His shoulders, 
and He was led toward Golgotha. 
But He was spent and weak and fell 
beneath His burden. So Simon of 
Cyrene was compelled to carry it the 
rest of the way. 

As Jesus passed along, His sweet, 
sad face turned resolutely toward 
Calvary, His thoughts went out to 
those around Him. He turned to 
some women along the way and said, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me.” 

* * * 

At last the little company arrived 
at the dread place. The cross was 
laid on the ground and rough hands 
placed His precious body thereon. 
Large, fierce spikes were driven 
through His sacred hands and feet; 
the cross was lifted; and with a thud 
was dropped into the hole made for 
it. The agony of that moment! And 
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in His intense suffering and agony 
Jesus’ great heart went out in the 
words, “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 

For six hours His body hung there 
in untold agony until finally, faintly, 
the words, “It is finished,’ were 
heard and He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost. 

The earth became dark; thunders 
roared, lightning flashed, and the 
ground shook, rocks were rent and 
graves were opened. Can anyone 
doubt that this man was the Son of 
God? 

At sundown His body was ten- 
derly taken down by loving friends 
and laid away in a new tomb. Dark- 
ness, despair, sorrow were over all 
and in the hearts of all His friends. 

* * * 
A night, a day and a night passed. 
Dawn came early, as it was spring. 


“It is finished” 


Spring in the world and spring in 
men’s hearts. It was a glorious morn- 
ing. I believe the sun was brighter, 
the flowers more beautiful and fra- 
grant and the bird songs more thrill- 
ing. It was a morning such as the 
world had never seen. For death had 
been conquered; “O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?” 

Forty hours earlier nature had 
registered the Creator’s dissent to 
man’s condemnation of the guiltless 
One. Gross darkness had covered 
the people. But now, as if to pro- 
claim the victory over sin and 
death, even the tomb gave back “the 
light of the world.” 

But for the time, the earlier gloom 
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AT EASTER TIME 


‘By SARA ROBERTA GETTY 


*Tis Easter time, ‘tis Easter time! the joyous bells are ringing; 

The flowers awake and lift their heads, the happy birds are singing. 
The earth takes on her mantle green; all Nature tells the story 

Of how Christ conquered sin and death and reigneth now in glory. 


O stricken world, lift up your eyes! O, nations, broken-hearted, 
Come see the place where He had lain. Behold the grave now parted. 


*Tis Easter time, ’tis Easter time! yet sin the world is steeping, 

The bells peal forth their glad refrain, while hearts are torn with weeping; 
Yet through the ages comes the Voice, so low and tender, speaking: 

Why are ye here among the dead, a living Saviour seeking? 


O stricken world, baptized in blood! O nations crushed and blighted! 
Look up! He lives! the Saviour lives! your wrongs shall yet be righted. 


kept sway over the hearts of those 
who had participated in the burial 
of their Master. 

Very early that morning, stepping 
softly along the path in the garden 
toward the sepulcher, a woman full 
of sorrow came carrying spices with 
which to anoint the body of her 
Lord. As she came closer she looked 
anxiously toward the resting place of 
her Master. 

What! Was it possible? The great, 
heavy stone that had been placed in 
front of the opening and that had 
been sealed was now rolled away. 
The tomb was open! Had 
someone taken away His 
precious body? 

Full of fear, Mary ran 
to tell Peter and John, 
and they ran swiftly to 
the garden to investigate. 
They went into the tomb 
and found the linen 
clothes lying and the nap- 
kin that had been around 
the head wrapped in a 
placed by itself. 

Mary stayed without 
the tomb, weeping, won- 
dering what had become 
of her Lord. She stooped 
and looked in and saw 
two angels sitting where 
the body of Jesus had 
lain. They spoke to her 
and she answered; but 
her heart was heavy. 


And recognizing Him Mary 
threw herself at His feet, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Rabboni” 


She turned away and, seeing a 
man whom she supposed was the 
gardener, said to him, “Sir, if thou 
have borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away.” 

Then, with a depth of love in His 
voice, this man said but one word: 
“Mary.” Instantly her eyes were 
opened, and recognizing Him she 
threw herself at His feet exclaiming, 
“Rabboni—Master.” 

She had found her Lord, her Mas- 
ter whom she loved, on this first, 
glorious Easter morning. 


“00,000 Lutherans on the Move” 


By H. CONRAD HOYER, Director, 


Commission on American Missions, National Lutheran Council 


Sale of trailers as 
homes and 
locating them 
has become an 
established 
business 


Line them up, four abreast mil- 
itary style, and these Lutherans on 
the move make an army forty miles 
long. Seat them in the church pews 
and they fill five hundred of our bet- 
ter churches. 

Really there are more! When we 
say 200,000, we count only the men, 
women, and children who have 
moved into the four hundred war 
production areas of our country. We 
do not include the vast military per- 
sonnel at all. And we are counting 
only our Lutheran brethren on the 
move. The total movement of peo- 
ples into the war production areas 
reaches many million. 

These 200,000 belong to our 
churches back home. They used to 
sing in our choirs, teach in our Sun- 
day schools, attend our Luther 
Leagues and our Brotherhoods. Now, 
far from home, they are working in 
the great factories, building the 
planes, the tanks, and the ships for 
victory. Now, far from home friends 
and the home church, many of them 
are bewildered and disturbed, and 
alone. The temptation to neglect the 
Word and the Sacraments and the 
Christian nurture of their children is 
very real. Temptations to indulge in 
the things of the flesh and of the 
world are just as real. 

Your Church is on the alert to 
conserve this Christian army for 
Christ. It is equally eager to declare 
its Christian witness to the vast 
throngs of the unchurched and the 


The church 
representative 
visits the 
trailer family 


once-churched. Some of these have 
never heard the Gospel before; 
others had refused to listen. Now, 
disturbed and alone, they listen to 
almost any voice. ‘When they hear 
the voice of Christ they listen to that 
voice too. 

The Lutheran churches of Amer- 
ica unite through Lutheran World 
Action to follow our people with the 
Gospel and to bring our witness to 
the vast throngs of the unchurched 
in the defense industry communities. 
The Commission on American Mis- 
sions has been set up as a depart- 
ment of the National Lutheran 
Council to carry forward this emer- 
gency ministry. The program has 
already started in a very limited 
way. Plans have been completed for 
immediate expansion as soon as Lu- 
theran World Action funds are 
available. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH HAS A PART 


At least half of these 200,000 Lu- 
therans ought to be reached through 
an intensified program of local con- 
gregations. Home churches can do 
much by urging their members to 
seek the fellowship of Christian con- 
gregations in the new communities, 
and by reporting the names and ad- 
dresses of these people to the trans- 
fer and contact departments of their 
church headquarters. Churches in 
the expansion areas should arrange 
worship schedules to make it pos- 
sible for defense workers to worship. 
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They must extend the hand of fel-/ 
lowship to the new people that core 
to worship. Through canvass, ad- | 
vertising, and personal visitation — 
they can reach out for these fam- | 
ilies of parents and children. | 
The Commission on American 
Missions will do all in its power to 
help these congregations reach the 
multitudes of moving Lutherans. | 


| 


THE SPECIAL MINISTRIES 


The work is so very new, and 
funds have -been so very limited, 
that direct ministries in the defense 
communities have only started. Yet, 
they have started. Methods have 
been developed. Some fruit is ap- 
parent even now. 


Willow Run, Mich. “I didn’t use 
to go to church much,” has been a 
frequent comment on the part of 
many of those interested in our first 
ministry among the trailer-homes 
clustered about the Willow Run 
plant. Now, many of them come 
regularly. A Sunday school and a 
worship program are conducted 
every Sunday afternoon in the 
Spencer School with attendance of 
forty at each session. A class for 
adult instruction has been organized, 
and several children have been 
brought to the Lord in baptism 
through our ministry there. A 
preaching service Sunday mornings 
has been started for the 3,000 in the 
dormitories. By fall, Willow Run 
will have trailer homes or temporary ~ 
homes for 2,500 families. We have 
found much interest among the 
churched, but almost as much on the 
part of the once-churched and the © 
unchurched. The Willow Run com- 
munity will number over 10,000 
people. 


Vancouver, Wash. No more room 
in the churches! That is the experi- 
ence at Vancouver because of the 
many thousands of families that 
have moved into this shipbuilding 
center. By fall there will be built to 
house these newcomers, dormitories 
for 12,000 men, and 18,000 home 
units for families. Work has been 
carried on since December. We have 
directed the Lutheran families to the 
two Lutheran churches of the city 
thus far. A Ladies’ Aid in a defense 
home, with hymn sing, Bible study, 
coffee, and good fellowship is one of 
the concrete results of work in Mc- 
Laughlin Heights, four miles from 
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the city. Among twenty ladies pres- 
ent, six came from North Dakota, 
five from Iowa, two from each of the 
states of Illinois, Montana, Oregon, 
and one each from Nebraska, Mich- 
igan, and Washington. All of these 
ladies were wives of defense work- 
ers! Only one had lived in Van- 
couver more than two years; two 
had moved from the Middle West 
during the past two months. Sunday 
school classes began in April, meet- 
ing in the homes. 


Portland, Calif. 22,500 homes have 
been approved by the housing au- 
thority to accommodate the tem- 
porary residents of Portland, and 
thousands of other families have 
found homes in attics or basements 
of the city. Ten thousand homes will 
be built in one section known as 
Vanport. Sister Veda Johnson has 
been working here since the first of 
the year, and in a canvass of the first 
five hundred families moving into 
Vanport, she found forty Lutheran 
families. As a part of the United 
Church Ministry, the doors are open 
to us, and we have been asked to 
supply one full-time pastor, one full- 
time Christian education teacher, 
and whatever additional help we 
can give. 


Seattle, Wash. Sampling survey 
results show that the housing proj- 
ects of Seattle are occupied by from 
12 to 20 per cent Lutheran prefer- 
ence people! We are assigned to set 
up our ministry in Ranier Vista; and 
while we came a little late, there is 
now a Sunday school of a hundred 
children, and preaching services that 
reach fifty souls each Sunday. The 
Ranier Vista work is done by the 
help from the First Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of Seattle. We still 
have a heavy responsibility, how- 
ever, to care for the other 2,000 Lu- 
theran families that have moved into 
the city and surrounding territory. 


Richmond, Calif. Sixty Lutheran 
families out of 650 homes canvassed! 
That was the distribution in the trial 
survey taken at Richmond. Many of 
these families came from the Middle 
West. Eighty thousand people have 
moved into the city for the duration. 
We have directed them to the United 
Lutheran Church in Richmond, and 
now the church overflows into the 
Sunday school rooms. Yet we have 
only started working among the 
multitudes. 
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Alameda, Calif. A Sunday school 
for the housing community was 
started in January, and though the 
community is small—200 homes— 
seventy children were enrolled after 
two months of work. Two other tem- 
porary housing developments total- 
ing 1,500 homes adjoin the Wood- 
stock community, and these have no 
Sunday school at all. The doors are 
open, and we may enter in here too, 
as soon as we are able. Sunday eve- 
ning services began at Woodstock 
March 21. 


Southern California. Although 
there are not so many Lutherans in 


“And he bearing his cross went 
forth—” John 19:17 
By STANLEY BILLHEIMER 


HE went not as a warrior, 

With loud applause and public praise. 

He led no charge with naked sword 

Nor leaped in war’s wild rush to raise 

A falling flag. No loyal band 

Stood by with pledge to do or die. 

Instead, the cry of “crucify!” 

He gave them bread and taught as none 

Before, God’s love for all mankind. 

He plead with tears. They heard and 
ate 

In stony unbelief, and blind. 

He healed their sick and raised their 
dead, 

Yet bore no honors on His breast, 

Gift of His nation’s gratitude, 

Save crimson drops from thorns that 
pressed 

His brow. Though struck by soldiery, 

His visage was not battle-scarred. 

With unseen hosts He fought. "Twas 
grief 

And pain that left His face so marred. 

None knew the travail of His soul. 

They only saw Him bow His head, 

Heard His last cry of confidence. 

Alone He trod the winepress red. 


the Southwest, the communities 
have developed by leaps and bounds. 
We have started work in San Pedro 
with extensive canvassing, and one 
Sunday school has been organized 
there. Preparatory work has been 
done in San Diego and Fontana. 


Baltimore, Md. “Seventy per cent 
less absenteeism on the part of our 
employees from the Gray Manor 
area since the Lutheran Church 
started working there.” That was 
the report of one of the personnel 


men from a local airplane plant. Of . 


course many reasons contributed to 


this result, but the work of the 
Church was considered an important 
one. This work was started by the 
Eastern District of the American 
Lutheran Church before the Com- 
mission was organized, but it has 
been taken over now because it was 
set up as a part of the emergency 
ministry of the Church under the 
Baltimore Larger Parish Plan. 


THE FUTURE ° 


We have been planning for the 
future. In anticipation of the ex- 
pansion June 1, I have visited both 
coasts, and secured information con- 
cerning many of the developments 
in the Middle West. The fields are 
so great that the Commission can- 
not cover them all. Funds and per- 
sonnel are too limited. We must call 
on the local churches to intensify 
their programs as much as they can. 
Mission boards have enlarged their 
programs in many of the mission 
congregations to help reach the mul- 
titudes of new peoples. We are call- 
ing a field missionary to serve the 
Commission to help groups of Lu- 
theran churches in the larger cities 
organize themselves to reach the 
multitudes of defense workers that 
have moved into the neighborhoods 
of these churches. 

Even so, the Commission recog- 
nizes that special work must be done 
to help many churches reach the 
multitudes of new people, and in 
many areas an entire temporary 
church program must be set up 
within the housing area itself. We 
have only started. The work in the 
centers where we are now active 
must be expanded, and many new 
communities have been studied that 
will require immediate development. 
Even with the best possible conser- 
vation of personnel, five communi- 
ties, with at least a thousand new 
Lutheran families in each com- 
munity, will require full-time pas- 
toral service. These communities 
are: Seattle, Vancouver, Portland, 
the Bay area in California, and East 
Pennsylvania. Other fields must be 
served by pastors on a short-time 
leave of absence basis, or by the use 
of seminary students or consecrated 
lay workers. Twelve women have 
already been employed as Defense 
Area Visitors, and the doors are 
open for at least thirty more of these. 
A summer evangelization program 
of preaching and teaching for old 
and young alike has been scheduled. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


0 Sal ee 


Family Authority 

My husband has always seemed quite 
impressed with the fact that he is head 
of the house. He likes to decide family 
problems himself, without consultation 
with anyone else. He usually treats the 
children with kindness, but on slight 
provocation he may turn on them like a 
wild man and make extravagant de- 
mands. In many ways he has been 
good to me, but in the management of 
the household and guiding the family 
life he treats me like one more small 
child. When he comes home tired he 
expects his slippers to be right there, 
ready for him. He complains about the 
dinner, and is especially grouchy if it 
is five or ten minutes late. He seems 
to be jealous of the attention I give the 
children. I believe much of his attitude 
is due to the kind of life his parents 
had and to the traits of his nationality. 
But I am in the middle of it. I am 
ready to do anything possible for him 
and for the children. But is there any 
way to get him to look at things dif- 
ferently? 


Your husband strikes me as a 
relic of an age that now belongs to 
history. Were it not for certain con- 
siderations I should suggest that he 
be placed in a museum. But he 
might wreck the museum, and you 
do need him at home, despite his 
caveman outlook. And I believe 
there is a chance that he can be 
changed for the better. 

Nothing will be gained by argu- 
ment, as you have probably found 
out. And since things have gone 
along this way for some time, re- 
sistance will not work. Direct ap- 
proach on your part would not be 
practicable, though some of his men 
friends might do so under favorable 
circumstances. Indirect methods are 
most likely to bring about change. 

If someone could in a casual way 
invite him to go along to one or 
more lectures on child psychology, 
family life, or parenthood he might 
get started on a more satisfactory line 
of thinking. A full course on parent 
education would be still better. Even 
a prompted conversation, apparently 
casual, with some enlightened and 
tactful man might accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile. 
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If you should suggest to him that 
he read a certain book on parent- 
hood or child life, he would prob- 
ably disregard it, or even resent it, 
under present conditions. But if you 
could “plant” a book with an attrac- 
tive title, such as Ellenwood’s There’s 
No Place Like Home, Moxcey’s 
Parents and Their Children, or 
Wood’s Growing Together in the 
Family, at some spot in the living- 
room or dining-room where he will 
be sure to see it, or on the dresser, 
curiosity might lead him to explore, 
and perhaps read it through. 

Perhaps you would like to suggest 
to your pastor that he have a sermon 
on parenthood or the home. That 
would be particularly fitting on May 
9, the Festival of the Christian Home. 
Make sure that dad is present on 
that occasion. 


Taste and Toys 

For several years I have been operat- 
ing a gift and toy shop in ———— (a 
city of 20,000 population). So fre- 
quently when fathers and mothers come 
in to buy toys they want to know 
whether certain things are for boys or 
for girls. While I frequently do not 
know how to reply, I have tried to give 
some information. But I have had to 
rely almost entirely upon general ex- 
perience and casual observation. What 
toys should a boy have, and what ought 
a girl to use? 


LITTLE research has been done on 
this problem. And in the absence of 
valid information, thousands of 
opinions have been expressed. Most 
of these statements have been based 
on unscientific observation and pre- 
conceived opinions. Most persons 
have been strongly influenced by 
conventionality and prejudices 
which have been handed down from 
one generation to another, but which 
have undergone very little careful 
checking or study. Much more at- 
tention has been given to the indi- 
vidual needs of children and the 
kind of toys which are believed to 
meet such needs, regardless of sex 
differences. It is also known that 
the child’s age makes a decided dif- 
ference in choice of playthings. 


Studies at the University of Min- 
nesota show that boys tend to choose 
toys which call for use of the larger 
muscles more than do girls, and that 
when boys join in domestic games 
they choose the more aggressive 
roles, such as doctor, father, elec- 
trician, or storekeeper. But there 
was also much overlapping of 
choices. It was noted, however, that 
teachers were making suggestions 
which tended to direct girls toward 
domestic play and boys away from 
it. The teachers had their ideas as 
to what boys ought to do and what 
girls should be doing, and those ideas 
had been stamped into their thought 
and feelings very early by parents 
and associates who in turn had re- 
ceived their preferences from their 
elders years before. Actually no one 
knows very much about the inherent 
likes and dislikes, in spite of all the 
freely expressed opinions. Without 
doubt, many of the preferences 
which children show are the result 
of attitudes, prejudices, habits, and 
customs which have been passed on 
to them by their elders and their 
younger associates. They have not 
been free to show intrinsic desire 
and choices, but. their ways of feel- 
ing and acting have been decidedly 
colored by their surroundings. 

I know of a boy who very much 
liked dolls and plush doggies, where- 
as his sister cared little for dolls 
until she was five. In nursery school 
she took to carpentering like a duck 
to water, took delight in airplanes, 
boats, and building toy houses. 
When a friend gave the girl a doll 
and presented a milk wagon to the 
boy they at once exchanged them 
(to the embarrassment of the 
father). 

There may be some inherent pref- 
erences, but child psychologists ad- 
mit that the evidence is not sufficient 
for anyone actually to say so. Until 
we learn more about this problem, 
society will continue to dictate how 
and with what toys boys and girls 
should play. And even if we find out, 
old customs will die hard. 

As time passes on, however, boys 
and girls, from considerations of 
earning a living, rendering service, 
and operating a home, will have to 
acquire the knowledge and skills de- 
manded by everyday living. But 
even then they ought not move so 
far apart that they become unfitted 
for mutual helpfulness and under- 
standing. Versatility is still a virtue. 
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Lutheran Students and Reconstruction 


By Secretary MILDRED E. WINSTON 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE in an in- 
terview with Mr. Frank S. Mead, as 
reported in The Christian Herald, 
said: “If we are to have a decent 
peace and a decent world after the 
peace, two things must happen: Re- 
ligion must expand and take in a lot 
more territory; and we must have a 
tremendous revival of the mission- 
ary crusade. It doesn’t make much 
difference what else we do, unless 
we do this.” 

The church, whenever and wher- 
ever there are contacts with stu- 
dents, must, if it is to fulfill the mis- 
sion of the Prince of Peace, keep in 
mind several facts. These facts must 
be considered simultaneously if stu- 
dents are to realize the most abun- 
dant life and give the most effective 
service in the period of reconstruc- 
tion which has already begun. 


FACTS AND ATTITUDES 


These facts are: 

1. The present world status and 
its influence upon the campus com- 
munity. 

2. The personal inner conflicts of 
students due to alternating hyper- 
stimulation and depression; sense of 
futility; lack of stability. 

3. The need to deepen and broaden 
the preparation for the future 
through spiritual life; social outlook 
in knowing the truth of the present 
situation and recognizing need of in- 
tellectual understanding; and in de- 
veloping skills through supervised 
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A Boy Scout Troop Organized 
by a Christian Student in a 
Migrant Camp 


expression in meeting 
problems. 

Christian churches and 
groups in America and in 
other parts of the world 
are taking increasing 
cognizance of these facts. 
The Committee on Pioneer 
Work of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, in the 
report to a recent meet- 
ing, points out five dom- 
inant expressions of Chris- 
tian students in their 
outreach for inner poise and con- 
structive service: 

“1. The increased desire for dis- 
ciplined and real prayer, both indi- 
vidual and corporate. 

“2. The desire for activity of life 
of a communal nature, as evidenced 


by the community life of camps, 


work camps and other service proj- 
ects. 

“3. The desire for evangelism or a 
clearer understanding of the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith and a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Bible. 

“4. The desire for greater commit- 


_ ment in social action. 


“5. A desire for non-conventional 
modes of work.” 
Through various types of mission 


European Student Prisoners of War Preparing for Reconstruction 


agencies Lutheran students are 
given opportunities to express in 
service the spiritual fervor which 
has quickened their social sense. 
Only a few examples can be given 
here. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The Tressler Orphans’ Home at 
Loysville, Pa., is again extending a 
call to qualified students to assist in 
the summer program. Superinten- 
dent Grossman recognizes the fact 
that the children in the Home and 
students can be mutually helpful in 
enriching each others’ lives and in 
being prepared for the future. 

A woman student who spent the 
summer as a counselor in a migrant 
settlement under the Home Missions 
Council of North America in New 
York state writes, “In difficult times 
that lie ahead, problems of misun- 
derstanding, racial intolerance, in- 
equality and social disintegration 
seem sure to mount rather than to 
subside. In a small beginning we 
have discovered what may be done 
to better individual and community 
life by providing care for working 
parents, by building up community 
activities, sharing responsibilities, 
extending our friendship and con- 
cern, breaking down cruel and arti- 
ficial barriers between people.” 

Students have been given the op- 
portunity of supervised service 
through Inner Mission Societies and 
Welfare organizations in our cities. 
A few—too few—have been placed 
for service and training in rural 
communities. And far-seeing pastors 
in overcrowded industrial centers 
are using the brief vacation periods 

(Continued on page 15) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matgaret vA) G. Cite 


Such Language! 


New words, like new customs, are 
looked upon with suspicion by the 
respectable. Sometimes that sus- 
picion is more than simple distrust: 
it is actually open and emphatic 
disapproval. 

Do you remember how vehement 
our teachers used to be in their de- 
nunciation of slang? It was often 
difficult to decide which they thought 
worse, slang or outright profanity. 
Most of us played safe, and omitted 
both in the classroom. 

The modern child is less easily 
swayed by the anger of his elders, 
while the mcdern teacher is more 
easily swaysd ky the usage of the 
proletariat. Both facts may or may 
not account for the fact that any 
number of words have made the 
jump from slang to colloquialism to 
“correct” usage. Neither the dic- 
tionary nor society is as hard to 
crash as they were a few genera- 
tions ago when culture was spelled 
with a capital C and more than Vir- 
ginia had F. F. V’s by whom to 
boast. 


Cracker-Biscuit-Scone 


Just how many “Americanisms” 
have crept into our speech and how 
many “Britishisms” have crept into 
the language of our cousins overseas 
since our founders left home, is just 
coming to light. American soldiers 
sailing for the British Isles are pro- 
vided with a glossary of British 
words. English soldiers and sailors 
coming to the States are provided 
with a similar volume of American 
terms. Both groups find life in a 
strange country much easier if the 
“cracker-biscuit-scone” problem is 
solved before they set foot on for- 
eign soil. Imagine having to eat a 
biscuit when you wanted a cracker, 
or a scone when you wanted a bis- 
cuit! Doesn’t the thought simply 
break your heart? Yet it is such tiny 
threads that draw two nations closer 
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or thrust them needlessly apart. 
There is very good reason for 
teaching the people of the two coun- 
tries legitimate differences in ex- 
pression, but is it necessary to in- 
flict the language of the jitterbug on 
the poor English? Haven’t they 
enough to bear without that? 


Forced Familiarity 

Somehow it is irritating to see an 
American newspaper refer to the 
Princess Elizabeth as an “able hep- 
cat.” Only the most complimentary 
meaning was intended, of course. 
The article referred to the fact that 


A Voice From the Cross 
(A Lenten Meditation) 


By VIOLET TYYSKA 


THERE is a voice so gentle 
That calls to you and me 

Above the warring nations, 
Across the raging sea; 

No sounds of fearful conflict 
Nor battle cries can still 

The Saviour’s ceaseless pleading 
From Calvary’s lonely hill. 


“Oh, children of my Father; 
Oh, hearts for whom I yearn; 
How long before you hearken? 
How long my love you spurn! 
I see you go in blindness 
Your wretched, willful way, 
You stumble on in darkness 
And will not see the day. 


“O, brethren, I have sought you, 
As shepherds seek their sheep, 
I came to heal and save you 
With blood and anguish deep 
And still you rend each other— 
My wounds do bleed anew, 
You crucify me daily 
In pain with Gentile, Jew. 


“Oh, waken to my Spirit. 
Come, try the better way. 

Go, read the Word inspired 
And live with me today. 

The cup you give your brothers 
I sip with gladness, too; 

Your bread cast on the waters 
My blessing brings to you.” 


a number of Americans were invited 


to help celebrate the princess’s seven- 
teenth birthday. The party was held © 


early because the royal family do not 
attend social functions in Holy 
Week. In honor of the guests from 
overseas, a swing band was provided 
and the young daughter of the king 
danced every dance, and danced 
them well. But to describe her as a 
“hepeat”! 

To be sure, the jitterbug language 
will die with the passing of the jit- 
terbug. The children of the jitter- 
bugs will probably shock their 
parents by a slow and dreamy meas- 


ure. The parents will say, “We never © 


did things like that in my day!” and 
the jitterbug era will be over. With 
it will go its special vocabulary. 

In the meantime it does seem a 
pity to inflict it on the rest of the 
world. A breaking down, or at least 
a bending, of the language barriers 
that separate mankind, is a possible 
silver lining to this awful cloud—or 
so Pollyanna keeps telling me. 

Yet here we go building them 
higher with one special vocabulary 
after another. Each of the armed 
forces has its own terminology— 
none of it very beautiful. Trying to 
keep it straight bewilders the aver- 
age civilian—not that most of them 
try very hard; most of them are far 
too busy. Wouldn’t it be a shock all 
around if our soldiers should return 
unable to talk the language of their 
homeland! 


Global Tongue "Hoped For" 


But seriously, this business of lan- 
guage is important. There is noth- 
ing that makes people more aware 
of kindred feelings than the ability 
to speak in the same tongue. There 
are those who believe that English 
will be the almost universal medium 
of communication in the post-war 
world. Such people fail to take into 


account the love that every man 


feels for his own language. It begins 
in our inmost souls. 

There seems no doubt that a 
global tongue is coming; but it is far 
distant. Until it comes, those of us 
who have the opportunity, have a 
definite obligation to learn some- 
thing about how the rest of the world 
talks. When we know how a man 
talks, we have a key to the way he 
thinks. When we know how he 
thinks, we have a key to the way he 
feels. When we know how he feels, 
we know how to make friends. 
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He took a towel and girded him- 
self. John 13: 4 


TuHE “apostle of love” relates the 
story graphically: “Jesus, knowing 
that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God, 
riseth from supper, and layeth aside 
his garments; and he took a towel, 
and girded himself.” Then he “be- 
gan to wash the disciples’ feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel.” What 
a let-down, what a seeming anti- 
climax! Facing God and humanity 
as the world’s Redeemer, He takes 
not a sword, a crown, or even a pen, 
but “a towel.” With that symbol of 
humble service He went forth to win 
the world for His Kingdom. 


+ + “ 


O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me: never- 


theless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt. Matthew 26: 39 


_ THE cup is the symbol of testing. 

The Oriental ruler hands the cup to 
another for tasting before he him- 
self risks the drinking. Tasting is 
the testing, even if sacrificially for 
another. To test each piece of ord- 
nance for the army or navy, the gov- 
ernment has its “proving grounds.” 
If a gun, tank, or airplane cannot 
stand up under the required “pun- 
ishment,” it is rejected. The testing 
of each life, like that of Jesus at the 
proving ground of Gethsemane, is by 
personal discipline, by trial of faith 
and character. Our Exemplar took 
His cup and drank it to the drégs, 
because it was for ultimate good. 


+ + + 


Behold, your King! John 19; 14 


PROGRESSION is often by the hard 
way, through “tears, sweat, and 
blood.” Behold the royal Jesus, be- 
fore His triumph in the resurrection: 
“They stripped him, and put on him 
a scarlet robe. And they plaited a 
crown of thorns and put it upon his 
head ... and they kneeled down be- 
fore him, and mocked him... . And 
they spat upon him, and took the 
reed and smote him on the head... 
and led him away to crucify him.” 
The black background of inhuman 
fiendishness set forth in contrast the 
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glory of His Deity. More wisely than 
he knew did the puppet ruler Pilate 
exclaim as he looked at the sufferer, 
“Behold, your King!” 


+ + + 


Father, forgive them, for they 


know not what they do. 
Luke 23: 34 


Mapamre CHIANG KAI-SHEK goes 
farther than the Atlantic Charter in 
charity. She agrees with other lead- 
ers of the United Nations that the 
unity and co-operation now existing 
should continue in the post-war 
world for the good of all nations, 
victorious and vanquished. But she 
believes that to maintain permanent 
peace the disarming and policing of 
the aggressive powers must be 
backed by a positively Christian 
spirit. In her Madison Square Gar- 
den address she said: “There must 
be no bitterness in the reconstruc- 
tion world. No matter what we have 
undergone and suffered, we must try 
to forgive those who injured us and 
remember only the lesson gained 
thereby.” Only a follower of Him 
Who forgave His enemies even while 
He suffered agony unjustly can 
pray: “Father, forgive them!” 


+ + ~ 


Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. Matthew 28:6 


AN empty tomb confronts us 
Easter morning. But that emptiness 
was in marked contrast to the grave 
filled with Jesus’ body. Looking into 
this special tomb with Peter and 
John we find it not altogether empty, 
for the linen grave clothes were still 
there, pure white and folded neatly, 
and then appeared two special at- 
tendants. That emptiness, they tell 
us, was because Jesus’ body was 
resurrected; His Spirit lived on. “It 
doesn’t make any difference what 
label you put on an empty bottle,” 
said Dr. Ralph Sockman in referring 
to empty-hearted Christians who 
boast their denominational label, but 
have no spiritual life. Empty self of 
the “dead bones”; fill it with spir- 
itual presence of the living Christ. 


He is not here; for he is risen. 


Matthew 28: 6 


THE ancient Egyptians believed 
in the immortality of the soul. The 
Zoroastrians, or Parsees, six cen- 
turies before Christ, taught not only 
life after death but also resurrection 
of the body. It was for the followers 
of Jesus, however, to promulgate the 
doctrine of the resurrection as the 
central truth of their religion. As we 
face the rising sun on Easter morn- 
ing it is for adoration of our resur- 
rected Lord Who is the Light of the 
world and the Life everlasting. He 
is risen that He might lead us out 
from death into life. 


+ + + 


For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. 


John 3: 16 


In the “Vest Pocket Commentary” 
Dr. Hight C. Moore calls striking at- 
tention to the many revelations 
flashed from this multi-sided dia- 
mond of truth: “ ‘God’ the greatest 
lover; ‘so loved’—the greatest de- 
gree; ‘the world’—the greatest com- 
pany; ‘that he gave’—the greatest 
act; ‘his only begotten Son’—the 
greatest gift; ‘that whosoever’-—the 
greatest opportunity; ‘believeth—the 
greatest simplicity; ‘in him’—the 
greatest attraction; ‘should not per- 
ish’—the greatest promise; ‘but’— 
the greatest difference; ‘have’—the 
greatest certainty; ‘everlasting life’ 
—the greatest possession.” 


PRAYER 


Assa, Father, help me when in 
Gethsemane’s gloom to say with 
Jesus, “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
When tempted and tried, give me 
the Spirit of the Master to resist and 
stand firm. When bearing life’s 
crosses, give me the stamina and 
faith to be patient and calm and to 
go on courageously. When com- 
pelled to mount the sacrificial altar, 
may the cause be worthy of the suf- 
fering and may Thy grace sustain 
unto the uttermost. And give me the 
victory in the life everlasting; 
through the suffering and death of 
Thy Son, my Saviour. Amen. — 
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THE FOURTH FRONT 


By ROBERT LOHAN, Ph.D., 


Professor in Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


World Peace, World Unity, World 
Happiness—these are the gigantic 
goals for which the United States 
and her allies are waging the most 
gigantic war in history. The prize 
to be won must be worth the blood 
with which it will have to be pur- 
chased, otherwise the jeopardous 
venture will be sheer folly or crim- 
inal frivolity. Only a complete vic- 
tory can justify the horrible agony. 
Defeat means utter annihilation of 
everything we stand for and believe 
in. A partial victory would be mad 
self-destruction. 

By partial victory I understand 
military victory alone. This war has 
to be fought and won on four fronts: 
the military, the political, the eco- 
nomic, and the spiritual. There will 
be no such thing as a “post-war” 
period. The war will be over when 
victory is assured on all four fronts. 
Then, and only then, peace will come 
and exhilaration to all people of 
good will. It is not a struggle for 
survival of our ideals, but for the 
triumph and eventual realization of 
our ideals. 

The four fronts comprehend all 
possible human activities. This is 
“total war.” Therefore, this war can 
be won only if everyone is convinced 
that it cannot be won without him. 
All energy of every individual must 
be bent to the supreme duty. Doing 
nothing is taking sides with the 
enemy; not our foe only but the 
enemy of God and mankind. 

What can we do, we teachers and 
preachers, we students and scholars, 
we Lutherans at home? Which is 
our front? - 


THE FOUR FRONTS 


We are not needed, not even 
wanted at the military front. Thirty 
or forty millions are toiling there as 
fighters and workers. They will 
achieve military victory, and by that 
furnish the pre-requisites for the 
successful fight on the other theaters 
of war. They cannot do more. 

The political arena must be left to 
the professionals: statesmen, diplo- 
mats, representatives. They are on 
the job, and they are training ad- 
ministrators for the countries to be 
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set free by our arms all over the 
world. 

Experts will do the work in the 
economic field, and they will do it 
well. They are organized in such 
able bodies as the “Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation” and in 
other boards and agencies. They will 
have the knowledge and the means 
to fight against famine, starvation, 
and poverty, against ruins and 
slavery. They will be victorious. We 
cannot be of much help to them. 

Ours is the spiritual front. The 
task has been imposed upon us by 
destiny and by our leaders. We 
must “break the hideous spell of 
Nazi tyranny,’ Winston Churchill 
says; “wipe out Nazi ideology,” 
Henry A. Wallace determines; “de- 
stroy their philosophy,’ the Pres- 
ident orders. A difficult assignment 
indeed. But an absolute necessity, 
by no means inferior in importance 
to any of the other objectives. As 
long as the evil theories of Naziism 
and Fascism, the ideas of race supe- 
riority, and state primacy, prevail in 
the minds of millions of people, so 
long is any feeling of security im- 
possible. As long as they believe 
that force and aggression are legit- 
imate expressions of national dynam- 
ics, that hatred and cruelty are signs 
of greatness and strength, so long no 
international police force will be 
able to maintain peace. If we do not 
succeed in casting out the devilish 


spirit that has taken possession of 


the German soul, if we do not suc- — 


ceed in blowing to ashes their hellish 
doctrine that humaneness and love 
are old-fashioned conceptions and 
decadent attitudes—the lives of our 
soldiers will be sacrificed in vain. 


LUTHERAN OPPORTUNITY 


To do this work is our enormous 
responsibility and—our great oppor- 
tunity; for you can destroy tanks, 
planes, cities, lives, but you get no- 
where by destroying a philosophy. 


Emptiness would be the result, an © 
emptiness which is as bad as a mind — 
full of evil thoughts. We must re-_ 


place their wrong and unmoral no- 
tions by our concepts of righteous- 
ness and decency. Disarmament does 
not apply to our sphere. We shall 
have to re-arm our former enemies 
psychologically. 

Based on the assumption that the 
human mind can be educated—and 
if we had not this conviction we 
should have to give up preaching 
and teaching immediately—strong 
in the faith that human conduct can 
be improved, American Lutherans 
will have the opportunity and the 
duty to undertake the greatest mis- 
sionary work which has faced spir- 
itual leaders for 2,000 years. Lu- 
therans, I say, because they will have 
the best possibilities to work in Lu- 
theran Germany. 


SHALL WE BE READY? 


I understand that the Lutheran 
World Convention has decided to 
send six men to Europe “as soon as 
the war is over”... “to study the 
situation and needs.” A good and 
wise decision. But suppose these 
delegates write back—as they cer- 
tainly will—‘‘Send us preachers and 
teachers, scoutmasters and guides, 
nurses and social workers, many 
hundreds of them, the very best, the 
most capable of our young men and 
women, good Lutherans who know 
German and understand the prob- 
lems which are confronting us. We 
need them to re-educate the mis- 
guided, mistreated, and deceived 
young people over here, to convince 
them of the truth of our Christian 
and democratic ideals, to convert 
these modern pagans, and to make 
them useful members of human so- 
ciety. They refuse to believe their 
own educators because they used to 
teach them quite different ideologies 
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a short time ago. They are only too 
willing to lend their ears to new 
apostles of an equally dangerous 
creed.” 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


Shall we be able to provide such 
missionaries equipped with the 
weapons of mind and soul which are 
necessary to fight and win the spir- 
itual battles? We shall fail because 
we did not train our army when 
training and preparing was the com- 
mandment of the hour. 

It is late, but not too late. Let us 
master our strength, determination, 
and foresight. Let us make our Lu- 
theran colleges and seminaries train- 
ing camps for spiritual soldiers. 

Let us set up a curriculum which 
will make our graduates firm be- 
lievers in and ardent confessors of 
our ideology, make them understand 
the people they will have to convert. 

They will be the vanguard when 

the invasion of the minds begins. 
. The day will come when we shall 
be asked, “Where were you while 
we were laboring and fighting and 
bleeding?” May we be ready to an- 
swer: “We were preparing the 
fourth front. Our victory will bring 
you the reward of your exertions 
and pains.” 


Lutheran Students and 


Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 11) 


of students in intensive parish work. 

The Foreign Missions Conference 
is making available in America work 
and study camps composed of men 
and women students from America 
and from other countries. This type 
of informal training centers, it is 
planned, will be developed in mis- 
sion countries also. Through such 
communal groups there can be 
trained, in addition to the formal 
education, men and women who will 
more readily adapt themselves to 
the changes taking place within the 
missionary enterprise itself. Missions 
are definitely the truest expression 
of Christian reconstruction. 

The Lutheran students as mem- 
bers of a great ecumenical church 
are in an unusually good position to 
understand the desirability and need 
for renewed development of Euro- 
pean leadership through the church. 
Their participation in Lutheran 
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World Action is in many cases their 
interpretation of the basic manner 
in which reconstruction should take 
place. 

In addition to these specific church 
channels, Christian students are pre- 
paring to offer their services as 
trained Christians to government 
and secular organizations who now 


have plans for the post-war period. 

The church faces the tremendous 
task of spiritual nurture and social 
vision in a new way. Our students 
and our church colleges and sem- 
inaries are vital to the peace which 
must be won spiritually and socially. 
The reconstructed life is the only 
way to a reconstructed world. 


From the Early Ghurch 


John of Damascus and Two Easter Hymns 


By CLARENCE B. 


CuurcH history remembers John 
of Damascus because he defended 
the use of images in the church of 
the eighth century. To him, there 
was an “intimate connection be- 
tween the visible image and the in- 
visible things of the spirit revealed 
to the believer.” Once he said, “The 
Lord called his disciples blessed, for 
what they had heard and seen; and 
through the picture (image) we 
share in the same blessedness.”’ 

John of Damascus carried this in- 
nate ability at seeing the picture into 
his two famous Easter hymns: ‘The 
Day of Resurrection” and “Come, 
Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain.” His 
lips speak here the vision he has 
seen in Easter’s Resurrection fact, 
that the impossible had occurred! 
Christ is risen! And our eyes follow 
his, to the lonely angels whose direc- 
tion at the tomb changes the destina- 
tion of all men: “He is risen! He is 
not here! ... Behold the place where 
they laid him!” 

“The Day of Resurrection, 
Earth tell it out abroad!” 

See how those words might come 
out of one’s attendance at the Easter 
Eve service of the early Greek 
Church. 

It is in Athens; the time is near 
midnight. Outside, throngs assem- 
bled about a raised dais where arch- 
bishop, king and queen are waiting. 
Muffled singing of monks in the dis- 
tance. Quiet expectation! Dark 
torches await the light. Then, the 
firing of cannon! Midnight! The 
Lenten fast is done! Easter morn! 

Jubilantly the archbishop an- 
nounces Christos Anesti! Christ is 
risen! The crowd responds with 
shouting: The Lord is risen indeed! 
Torches are lighted. The Easter 
truth again wakens the slumbering 
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heart, as spring touches the bulbs to 
new life. Christ is risen! 

“The Day of Resurrection” came 
out of that real vision to the lips of 
John. It is the heaven-borne sum- 
mons that hails the night-ridden soul 
aloft, to the throne that is accessible 
through the tomb of Christ. 


“From death to life eternal, 
From earth unto the sky, 
Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory.” 


Clearer still are the images of the 
Damascene in “Come Ye Faithful, 
Raise the Strain.” The altogether 
full picture of the free soul is spring- 
like and lightlike as compared with 
the “winter of our sins—long and 
dark.” The church father escapes 
mere hopeful talk. He speaks with 
conviction of that which has _ re- 
deemed the soul. 


“All the winter of our sins 

Long and dark is flying. 

From His light, to Whom we give 
Laud and praise undying. 

"Tis the spring of souls today, 
Christ hath burst His prison, 

And from three days sleep in death, 
As a sun hath risen.” 


And now, that most convincing 
picture! Proof to the most flagrant 
doubter of the Resurrection! How 
John must have loved this picture: 


“But today amidst the twelve 
Thou didst stand bestowing. 
That Thy peace, which evermore 

Passeth human knowing.” 


Since the eighth century, we have 
been singing these hymns of John of 
Damascus. In them, Easter has her 
finest poetic imagery. It should be 
added that John Mason Neale is the 
faithful translator of these hymns. 
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One of our local journals recently 
gave prominence to an odd sort of 
crime. In a “news story” a robbery 
was announced for which the ex- 
ternals of breaking and entering 
were familiar, but the booty sought 
and carried away by the thieves was 
quite unique. The alarm clocks, of 
which the residents had several, 
were the loot of the night. 

We hesitate to evaluate this latest 
form of lawlessness. We would have 
more confidence in our powers of 
appraisal had the outrage occurred 
in a community that takes pride in 
haste, hustle, and hurry—say in Chi- 
cago; or in Washington, D. C., the 
Federal capital, concerning which 
rumor implies the rationing of time 
for slumber among three periods 
daily, and heaven help you if you 
oversleep. But in Philadelphia, that 
quiet, conservative city of homes 
and leisurely habits—such a robbery 
is a major offense. 

Do we seem unduly excited over 
so small a matter as an alarm clock? 
Brother, has any member of your 
family accepted duty in one of these 
three shift jobs that have made U. S. 
war production in 1942-1943 the 
eighth wonder of the world? And 
have you by any chance undertaken 
to buy an alarm clock, upon whose 
call you could depend to be on time 
for the four P. M. or the midnight, 
or the eight o’clock A. M. shift? 

To taxes, bonds, and rationing, 
you may add alarm clocks. All of 
them are the war products, but of 
the last we complain of fewness. 


“NOW IS CHRIST RISEN" 


It is from Paul’s discussion of the 
resurrection of the dead that the 
above sentence is quoted. The read- 
ers of the New Testament will do 
well on Easter Sunday to read once 
more the fifteenth chapter of the 
Apostle’s first Letter to the Corin- 
thians. The background of the com- 
ments is not difficult to guess. The 
believers in Corinth had listened to 
unauthorized teachers relative to 
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our Lord’s revelations concerning 
death, and Paul deemed the confu- 
sion in their minds worthy of a 
written correction. ; 

The instruction began with a re- 
cital of the evidence that Paul had 
as an apostle concerning the death, 
burial, and resurrection of our Lord. 
He wrote confirming what he had 
already preached to them, “I de- 
livered unto you that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures, 


and that He was buried, and that.He. 


rose again according to the Scrip- 
tures.” For such facts Paul had the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, who 
singly or in groups of varied num- 
bers saw Jesus risen from the dead. 
These were the reports made after 
Pentecost by the eleven and by these 
who were of the first 120, then of the 
5,000 and then of the converts won 
to the original company of believers 
over a large area. Finally Paul had 
his own personal experience—“And 
last of all He was seen of me also, as 
of one born out of due time.” 

Having laid this groundwork for 
his discussion, he challenged those 
to whom his letter was sent—“How 
say some among you, that there is 
no resurrection of the dead?” Such 
an assertion is mere talk, now that 
the triumph of our Lord over death 
is a proven fact. Thence from that 
point only the purpose of the resur- 
rection remained to be given. This 
the apostle then announced—He is 
“the firstfruits of them that slept. . .. 
As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” 

The Apostle, guided by divine 
inspiration, then expounded the 
content of the victory of his Lord 
over death. A period of mortality is 
now in process, after which “the 
Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel and with the trump 
of God and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first.” (I Thessalonians 4: 16.) 
The souls of the righteous shall be 
clothed upon with bodies of which 


the characteristics are such as Paul 
chose to describe by contrasting 


them with qualities of our present / — 


mortal bodies. God will provide for 
each a body “as it hath pleased Him.” 
But this much Paul has made clear: 
our resurrection bodies will be in- 
corruptible, glorious, powerful, spir- 
itual, and of the kingdom of heaven. 


All the attributes of what is of the | 


earth earthy and corrupted by sin | 


and Satan will be completely absent. 
A good deal of impatience is fre- 
quently expressed because the world 
has not been transformed by the 
Christian Church into a regime of 
happiness and contentment. It must 
be admitted that right now, for ex- 
ample, there is conflict in which the 
parties are nations to whom Christ 
has been preached. They, despite 
the teachings of their Bibles, are in- 
dulging in an orgy of brutality for 
which there are few parallels, even 
among the worst pagans. But while 
such times as these try our souls and 
we cry out, “How long, O Lord, must 
Thy children endure?” none of these 
trials affect the ultimate resurrec- 
tion of the believers and their in- 
heritance of the Kingdom prepared 
for them. The new Jerusalem is an 
infinite compensation, concerning 
which the Easter worship should 
afford knowledge and assurance. 


JEFFERSON AND FREEDOM 

THE bicentennial of the birthday 
of Thomas Jefferson, which was 
April 13, was a date that certainly 
merits thoughtful celebration by the 
citizens of the United States. The 
sage of Monticello, as he came to be 
called by grateful and admiring fel- 
low Americans, was born in Virginia 
in 1743. A modern writer calls him 
“The pen of the Revolution” and 
“The first Progressive.” The same 
author denies the story that he rode 
horseback to his inauguration and 
hitched his horse to the Capitol 
fence. In fact, he walked and thus 
became “the man on foot” instead 
of “the man on horseback.” Cer- 
tainly he used to the utmost powers 
and opportunities to reduce to a 
minimum such patrician pomp and 
ceremony as had gained approval 
during the presidencies of Washing- 
ton and John Adams. 

In one brief sketch of his early 
life to which we have access, it is 
said, “Thomas Jefferson’s mother 
was a Randolph and sprang from 
the class which found in her son the 
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most unrelenting foe of its ancient 
privileges.” Certainly his influence 
was consistently applied to the level- 
ing of social barriers. His approval 
of “the bill of rights”; that is, of the 
first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is only 
one of numerous results of his active 
statesmanship: in Virginia as lawyer, 
legislator, and popular leader, and in 
national councils as representative, 
Congressman, president, and in re- 
tirement as party leader and adviser. 
Were one required to name for the 
American people a trio of leading 
benefactors, the three could well be 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 
And among the three, the one most 
appreciative of the rights of the peo- 
ple would be Thomas Jefferson. 


Current Appreciation 

One suspects, however, that a 
combination of current agitations of 
public opinion has put the “bill of 
rights” into the foreground of this 
bicentennial of his birthday. We are 
in the midst of a well-organized ef- 
fort to bring about social readjust- 
ments in the realms of race, religion, 
and to a lesser degree the military 
obligations of citizens. The blanket 
covering the three carries the name 
tolerance. Tolerance is appealed for 
by powerful groups of prominent 
people in behalf of race; that is, the 
Negroes; second, religion, that is, the 
Jews; and third, military service— 
the pacifists. Into the combination to 
provide opportunity are some of the 
conditions which have originated in 
this world war. 

The original Bill of Rights was a 
British document which was pre- 
sented to and accepted by the sov- 
ereigns, William and Mary, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England after 
the flight of James II. In 1689 it was 
adopted by the British parliament 
and made a part of the law of the 
land. It limited the authority of the 
crown in administration of laws, in 
the handling of ecclesiastical causes 
which threatened the Protestant 
faith in the realm and other similar 
intrusions by the throne into gov- 
ernment by which parliament had 
jurisdiction. It was an extended 
document, but its provisions did not 
contain emancipation of slaves, un- 
conditioned freedom of worship, and 
the priority of conscience over serv- 
ing the nation in military engage- 
ments. 
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The American Bill of Rights came 
into form during and after the draft- 
ing of the Constitution of 1789. One 


It may have been 


His Healing that He caused in Galilee— 
It may have been 

His Calming that was done upon the 

sea— 

It may have been 

His Changing of that water into wine— 
It may have been 

His Altering of the soul that is mine. 


It may have been, beyond a doubt, 
His Breaking of the bread— 

It may have been, I fail to rout, 
His Raising of the dead— 


. It may have been, I must confess, 


His Lifting of the host— 
It may have been, their souls to bless, 
T’ Imparting of the Ghost. 


It may have been 

His Loving of the children and all men— 

It may have been 

His Praying for our sins now and 
again— 

It may have been 

His Preaching way up high upon a 
slope— 

It may have been 

His Feeling for the crowd that gives 
me hope. 


It may have been 

His Fasting for our sakes instead of 
Self— 

It may have been 

His Shunning of the tempting paltry 
pelf— 

It may have been 

His Caring for the ones that needed 
aid— 

It may have been 

His Thwarting of the devil unafraid. 


Though I’m perturbed and quite dis- 
turbed 

’Bout the grip He has on me, 

Since I have walked and often talked 

With Him on Calvary; 

I now am sure that He was pure 

From cradle to the grave, 

And no force so strong can set me 
‘wrong 

Or make of me a knave—because— 


It must have been 


The Pricking of the thorns upon His 
brow— 

It must have been 

The Scourging of the whip He stood 
somehow— 

It must have been 

The Bleeding from the nails upon the 
tree—and, 

It must have been 

The Dying there that lifted you and me. 

Haroup W. SELL. 
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says after because that great docu- 
ment was not at once satisfactory. 
Conventions called by the states de- 
manded and received promises of 
amendments in order to protect cit- 
izens against exercise of federal au- 
thority to the harm of individual 
rights. Certain definite restrictions 
were in mind because Virginia in 
1776 and other states later had them 
in their constitutions. 

Jefferson’s religious convictions 
have been the subject of consider- 
able argument. Certainly he was not 
in agreement with civil restrictions 
which the colony of Virginia im- 
posed on worship. These, Lutherans 
will recall, were such as required 
the journey of Peter Muhlenberg to 
London in order to receive an or- 
dinance that would validate his min- 
istry at weddings and similar com- 
munity services as pastor of a par- 
ish. But this was only one of sev- 
eral of his “oppositions.” 

With freedom of worship were 
coupled the right of trial by jury 
and freedom of speech and press. 
The result was adopting federally 
what was “in most of the state con- 
stitutions of all or nearly all of six- 
teen resolutions” that lodge basic 
privileges in the citizens and forbid 
intrusion upon these “inalienable 
rights.” In the federal constitution, 
the same sphere of privileges is cov- 
ered by the first ten amendments. 
They were ratified and came into 
force in 1791. Of the ten, number 
one is now “out front.” It reads: 


“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
tecting the free exercise thereof: or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” 


In our opinion there were discus- 
sions during Jefferson’s time of the 
right of revolution. Every colony 
had one religious group for which 
certain privileges “were established 
by law.” Slavery, imprisonment for 
debt, and limitation of voting power 
to freeholders (landholders) were 
usual. Now one can imagine a sit- 
uation in which the ninth amend- 
ment might be cited against abuse of 
the first. It reads: “The enumera- 
tion in the constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the 
people.” 
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BACK WHERE THEY STARTED 


Peter, John, and Other Disciples at Familiar Toil 
John 21: 15-24. The Sunday School Lesson for May 2 


. Men and women differ in the time, surroundings, and completeness of 


their consecration to a cause. 
structure for a parallel. 


That proverb about greatness offers the 
Some people seem “born” to a vocation; some 


“achieve” its opportunities and requirements, and some have their dedica- 


tion to a way of life “thrust upon them.” 


. 


John, the beloved disciple, appears among the twelve both before and 
after Pentecost as the type of Israelite who not only waited for the Messiah’s 
coming but was open in mind and spirit to his | Lord’s love and grace. Peter’s 


character has the fascination which im- 
pulse-driven natures exert. Their ca- 
pacity for inspiration and expression is 
not gauge-governed. Such people’s 
energy appears in periodic outbursts 
which are followed by the low-pressure 
intervals while the reservoirs of action 
regain power. Paul is illustrative of the 
third method of consecration. Of him 
it can be observed that God took him 
from among the persecutors of the Son 
and made him into an apostle. 

This classification of calls is apropos 
of the incidents which are related in 
the last chapter of John’s Gospel. Some 
writers suggest that these final state- 
ments by the beloved disciple are not 
organically joined to his narrative or 
they are at best a postscript, to be 
valued as a vindication of Peter, who 
had already been proven worthy of 
martyrdom. Such an idea is certainly 
bold and in our opinion illogical. 


Final Decision and Parting 


It will be remembered that of the 
twelve apostles Judas alone was not a 
Galilean. The eleven were familiar with 
the north country of Palestine and, 
with the possible exception of Matthew, 
were fisher folk who had gained their 
livelihood upon the Sea of Galilee. Here 
they had lived until they had reached 
years of maturity. One expects that 
none of them was much under thirty 
years of age when the Lord called them 
to follow Him. It was entirely logical 
after Christ’s appearance to the eleven 
on the eighth day after the resurrec- 
tion on which occurred His final and 
convincing demonstration of the reality 
of His conquest of death that they 
should wind up their industrial connec- 
tions and begin the distinctive, “all- 
out” career of “witnessing” for their 
Lord, the promised Messiah. There 
was, however, the necessary parting 
from the place of their former abode 
and work. They were Galileans and 
were identified as such amongst the 
Jews. In order to pursue the mission 
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which their first-hand contacts with 
the Lord’s ministry in the flesh had 
prepared them, they must necessarily 
cease to think in terms of boatmen and 
fishermen and ‘taxgatherers in the 
neighborhood of Galilee and become 
heralds of the kingdom of heaven. 

While one can only guess at the rea- 
sons for their orders to meet their Lord 
in Galilee, it is logical to suppose that 
He desired to assemble them there in 
order that they might definitely sep- 
arate themselves not merely from 
Capernaum and Nazareth and the fa- 
miliar shores and scenes, but from all 
that their former vocation involved. 
From now on they were to be fishers 
of men. 


Peter Searched and Reassured 


A second major incident which the 
last chapter of St. John’s Gospel records 
is a questioning of Peter. Those who 
write upon John 21 go into great detail 


in the examination of the text of the’ 


story. They note the address of our 
Lord to this disciple who had thrice 
denied Him, approximately a fortnight 
before. He addressed him by the title, 
“Simon, son of Jonas,” as,if to remind 
him that the addition to his name which 
is recorded by St. Matthew, by which 
he became known as Simon Peter, and 
in fact Peter the rock is not here used. 
It is likely that Jesus thereby implied 
that a final test of the right of his con- 
fession to be the basis of the church 
was yet to be undergone. Could he be 
fully trusted? 

The question involves Peter’s deci- 
sion once and for all to place the work 
of an evangelist and its connections 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 26-May 6 

Love in Action. John 21: 15-24. 

The Good Shepherd. Psalm 80: 1-3. 

Jesus and the Children. Mark 10: 13-16. 
. “Give Ye Them to Eat.” Luke 9: 12-17. 

The Child and the Kingdom. Matt. 18: 1-6. 
. Feeding the Church. Acts 20: 28-35. 

God Our Provider. Psalm 81: 10-16. 
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above that which had been his in Gali- 
lee. In the phrase, “Lovest thou me 
more than these?” the significance of 
the last word, these, involves the equip- 
ment and life of the fishermen, the as- 
sociations which had been formed 
amongst the perils in the occupation to 
which Peter was accustomed. The 
question was categorical, “Lovest thou 
me more than these?” and Peter closed 
the interrogation by “trusting Jesus, 
Who understood his heart better than 


‘ he knew it himself. He declared, ‘Lord, 


thow knowest that I love thee.’ ”’ 

The church has very promptly seized 
upon our Lord’s charge to Peter as an 
indication of the work to which its 
pastors and ministers are largely com- 
mitted. It has supplied the text at many 
ordinations. They are to be the shep- 
herds of the flock. As a matter of fact, 
the term pastor achieved a place in the 
language of the church from the 
analogy of the leader of a congregation 
and the guardian of a flock of sheep. 

The years of Peter’s life which came 
after this conversation proved the 
completeness as well as the sincerity of 
his consecration. We do not have a 
detailed account of his journeys to pro- 
claim the Gospel as complete as we 
have of St. Paul’s visits to the Gentiles, 
but we have enough in the Book of 
Acts to know that his impetuous na- 
ture was curbed into one more closely 
resembling John’s, and his impulses 
never again were powerful enough to 
lead him to a denial of the faith. Per- 
haps one should say that the grace 
which was bestowed upon him pro- 
tected him against a repetition of that 
pre-crucifixion disaster. 


John's Old Age Testimony 


The Gospel of St. John comes to its 
conclusion with the record of an in- 
cident that is both intimate and per- 
sonal. The Lord revealed to Peter that 
a time would come when he would be 
unable to determine his path in life. 
It reads like the sentence which a judge 
might have pronounced upon a person 
under his jurisdiction. ‘When thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not.” These words were spoken, in the 
hearing of John and other members of 
the apostolate. Peter quite humanly 
asked concerning John, and Jesus bade 
him be of no concern relative to his fel- 
low disciple. He should be concerned 
with the entirety of his own consecra- 
tion to his Lord. 


The Lutheran 
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LIFE SERVICE — sor 15: 1217 


LirE service is to be judged by life 
purpose. This secret was rediscovered 
by Luther when he risked his life to 
declare that we are justified before God 
by faith. Men were teaching that deeds 
were the means of salvation. “No,” said 
Luther, “deeds are the result of sal- 
vation.” Let no one tell you that this 
is a distinction without a difference. 
There is a great deal that passes for 
Christian service that has no Christian 
motive. Life service, the real thing, is 
just as much a matter of the heart as 
of the hands. Justification before God 
is a matter of the inner life. Service 
to others finds its Christian key in the 
servant’s relation to Christ. Paul wrote, 
“The love of Christ constraineth me.” 
(II Corinthians 5:14.) That is the 
secret of real life service. 


Real Service Necessary 

Direction in life service is difficult 
in these times, if we are thinking in 
terms. of vocational guidance. The 
needs of war emergency pretty much 
take out of the hands of our young 
folks the selection of a place or type of 
service. Shall we give life service a 
vacation for the duration? Oh, no. 
Life service, we have observed, is a 
matter of purpose, of the inner life. 
Though we may not be free to choose 
the area in which we serve or the type 
of service we will do, we can put the 
spirit of real service into our work, 
whatever it is. 

Can a man or woman serve in uni- 
form in the business of destruction and 
still be concerned about life service? 
Certainly. We must see war as a ter- 
rible but now necessary means for 
clearing the way for the building of a 
better world. If we cannot see our part 
in the war effort in such terms, we 
ought to declare ourselves C. O.’s and 
be sent to camps prepared for those 
whose consciences forbid war service. 

We are so much a part of each other 
that no one can sin without compelling 
comparatively innocent people to suf- 
fer. Nations with perfectly good inten- 
tions for peace are drawn into wars. 
We cannot live in isolation in our world. 
We share the blood and toil that hatred, 
greed, racial pride and innumerable 
other sins bring upon us. All of us in 
some measure share the guilt of the 
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sins that breed war. All of us are to 
some degree responsible for the world 
war. None of us will escape some of 
the cost of human sin. 

If we are to fight, we must keep be- 
fore us the ultimate goal and believe 
that under present conditions there is 
no other way to save the world from 
slavery or utter chaos. We must keep 
in our hearts the Christian ideal of a 
world at peace. We must be like the 
wrecker who takes down a building 
clear to the ground, no matter what 
sentiment may be attached to the 
building. He clears the ground that a 
better building may be built. However 
dim the architect's drawings for the 
new building may be, they.must not be 
lost-in the business of wrecking the old. 

What is true of the building of a new 
world is also true of the building of a 
new life. When this war is over, what 
will you do with your life? In or out 
of uniform, this question faces every 
Christian. Each life will be changed by 
the news of victory. Here, too, the 
dreams of personal service must be 
prepared to take over. Now Uncle Sam 
tells us what we must do: then we will 
be freer to choose our vocation. Will 
the young men who had been thinking 
of the ministry and the young women 
who had set their hearts on deaconess 
or missionary service be ready to take 
up their life plan where they had to 
lay it down? The church will await 
eagerly the answer to this question, for 
no institution of society feels more 
keenly the problem of lacking man 
power. We believe we know the an- 
swer. Many of those who are preach- 
ing the gospel on the home front today 
wore khaki or navy blue in the first 
World War. So in every field where 
men and women of consecration are 
needed we have faith to believe that 
the spirit of real life service will sup- 
ply the demand. 


False Humility 

It is hard for us to realize how im- 
portant each life is in the mind of God. 
So constantly God works through men 
that we lose the glory of it. Somehow 
we think that God will get the results 
He wants in the world, whether we do 
our part or not. Community projects 
fail, and a thousand fine dreams re- 


main in dreamland, because we some- 
how feel that everything will mirac- 
ulously come out right. Each life is a 
plan of God and counts in God’s plan. 


“One small life in God’s great plan! 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite 

whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 


“But the pattern is rent where the 
stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads 
have crossed; 
And each life that fails of its true 
intent, 
Mars the perfect plan that the Master 
meant.” 


The brave airman in his last letter 
home wrote: “I would rather be here 
and perhaps die in my plane than to 
have somebody else here to die in my 
place.” That is the ringing challenge 
of the Lord’s work also. What will 
happen to the Lord’s plan in our world 
if we shirk our duty, is not less ter- 
ribly vital than our own fate. “Will a 
man rob God?” 


Chosen 


Recall those farewell words of Jesus 
to His disciples: “Ye did not choose me, 
but I chose you, and appointed you, 
that ye should do and bear fruit, and 
that your fruit should abide.” Read 
the lines written in the seventeenth 
century by Thomas Washburne, an 
almost forgotten poet: 


“Not chance, but choice, did first 
apostles make; 
Christ did not them at all adventure 
take; 
But as His heavenly wisdom thought 
most fit, 
For His own purpose, so He ordered it. 
He raised not an army for to fight, 
And force religion, but did men invite, 
By gentle means. Twelve of the 
simpler sort 
Served to make up His train, and kept 
His court.” 


“Of the simpler sort” are most of us. 
Yet God has dignified us by calling us 
into His service. If we are responsive 
to His leading, He will lead us into the 
life service where our peculiar talents 
count most. It is not the number of 
our talents nor their quality that meas- 
ures our service value to Christ. 
Basically we must decide whether we 
are willing to be chosen. Again we 
must emphasize the place of the heart, 
of intention and purpose, in real life 
service. 

* ay * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 2. Next 

topic, “Christ’s Mother and Mine.” 
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BOOK § 


The God of Yesterday and Tomorrow 


Heritage and Destiny. By John A. Mackay. The Macmillan Company. 109 


pages. $1.50. 


THE president of Princeton Theological Seminary develops the thesis 
that a sense of heritage is the chief determinant of destiny. After establish- 
ing his point by historical witness, Dr. Mackay portrays by way of illus- 
tration the influence of the God of the Hebrew-Christian tradition in Israel, 
in the individual man, in culture, and the nation. 

Describing with keen insight the empty cisterns we have hewn out for 
ourselves, and sharply criticizing the “chauffeur” philosophy of our day, the 
author insists that the Christian religion, marked off from every other 
religion or- philosophy by its stress on the retrospective gaze, has the only 
answer for an ultimate and valid destiny. 


The historical covenant relationship 
between Israel and its God, in which 
love, knowledge, and obedience were 
closely linked, was the heritage which, 
when rediscovered in the lonely des- 
olation of the exile, became both the 
source and goal of Israel’s existence. 

In summary fashion the reader is re- 
minded of the naturalistic, erotic, eco- 
nomic, humanistic, and Nietzschean 
anthropological views, all of which lack 
the essential insight into human nature 
provided by the God-man in our Chris- 
tian revelation. Only there do we find 
a heritage adequate to challenge com- 
mitment to a reconciling God. 

In the realm of culture, the negative 
sense of emptiness and: the positive 
sense of fear are obvious modern char- 
acteristics. Fear of suffering, commit- 
ment, emotion, tomorrow—all of these 
can be resolved only when there is a 
restoration of meaning to life and the 
experience of grace. The renovation 
of culture depends upon the Christian 


The Devil is a Good Teacher 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Tuts unusual little book is a sort of 
twentieth century Pilgrim’s Progress 
because it is a description of the old, 
continuous battle for the soul of man 
between the powerful forces of evil and 
the more powerful forces of good. Con- 
ceived in hell and dedicated to the 
proposition that a man is in danger of 
becoming and staying a Christian, it is 
a unique presentation of the struggle 
for possession of a soul. It consists of 
a series of letters by one Screwtape, a 
high official in Satan’s “Lowerarchy,” 
to one Wormwood, a junior devil on 
earth. The old hand at tripping souls 
advises the young imp on strategy. The 
letters contain brilliant instruction in 
temptation and entanglement. 

The administrators of the Kingdom 
of Noise reveal themselves as quite 
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heritage of reflection and commitment: 
“The clarification and acceptance of 
truth about God; then the dedication of 
life to God and His purpose.” 

In dealing with God and the nation, 
Dr. Mackay emphasizes the heritage of 
the United States, especially its re- 
ligious tradition. Dismissing as aber- 
rations so-called secular, cultural, and 
demonic types, the covenant nation is 
presented as an illustration of theoc- 
racy in action. With a hint toward the 
implications of America’s place in a 
new World Order, the cost is made clear. 

He has challengingly championed his 
belief that “God, the ancient heritage 
of Israel, the transforming patrimony 
of the soul, and the everlasting well- 
spring of culture must become the 
chosen heritage of this and every na- 
tion of mankind, if human destiny is 
to be worthily fulfilled within the 
framework of world order tomorrow.” 

Rosert D. HERSHEY. 


well informed on the modern setting 
of a human being’s life. Few of the 
actual experiences of the “patient’s” 
life are ignored. They suggest strategy 
to trap him in his family circle, his 
courtship, his chastity, and his con- 
fused efforts to practice the Christian 
virtues. The Father Below is a shrewd 
antagonist. He even sees a chance to 
upset his proposed victim by a discreet 
use of the latest findings of historical 
scholarship about Jesus. 

The book is witty, suave, incisive, 
delightfully urbane. Mr. Lewis’ pene- 
trating comments indicate a mature 
understanding of man’s struggle to at- 
tain spiritual stature. One feels that if 
we pastors knew as much as Screwtape 
does about what’s going on in the soul 
of modern man we would be in a far 
better position to help puzzled, waver- 
ing Christians. The reader labors un- 
der one possible handicap: since the 
devil is a liar, Screwtape’s propaganda is 


to be read with discretion. But that fact 
will keep the reader’s mind alert, which 
is perhaps one of the most. blessed min- 
istries of the printed word. 

Tuomas B. KtiIne. 


Christians, Awake! 


Crisis on the Frontier. By Arthur A. 
Cowan. Scribner. 189 pages. $2.50. 

In Crisis on the Frontier the Chris- 
tian gospel is used in Pauline fashion 
to make war upon the dreaded enemy 
of sin embodied in the devilish forces 
at work in the world today. Cowan’s 
writing rings like the message of a 
Hebrew prophet to awaken a slumber- 
ing Church to the reality of the con- 
flict. “. . . If the Christian standards 
of thought and action are not to be 
shaken down today by pagan forces 
but advanced in their saving applica- 
tions, there must be a wide-awake re- 
sponse to God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ.” 

In his practical application of the 
Master’s message, he demands: “We 
must revise our casual standards of 
thought and action, we must reconsider 
our facile values and opinions, we must 
readjust ourselves to the mind and pur- 
pose of God... .” 

He will not excuse those who are 
making an excuse for not serving and 
living up to the teachings of Christ 
because they are too busy in worthy 
enterprises and demands of civil de- 
fense. Nor does he permit the required 
family separations and business com- 
plications to excuse Christians from the 
attendance at divine worship and par- 
ticipation in the program of the King- 
dom. The enemy is actively indoc- 
trinating her people, young and old, 
and Christians dare not be one bit less 
active. 

He reassures a hopeless world that 
there is still a faithful and just God, 
Who maintains His kingdom both on 
this side and the other side of the 
frontier. He attacks all repudiations 
of this faith by the modern “isms,” and 
appeals for a decision: “Let God settle 
it in your mind and heart and win the 
victory in your outlook and character, 
that future generations may rise up and 
call you blessed, because you held the 
pass against vandal hordes and ‘fought 
a good fight’ and finished your course 
and kept the faith.” 

Two communion sermons, “The Ban- 
quet of Liberty” and “Domesticated 
Religion,” are refreshing and helpful. 
And a number of other quite general 
messages from the pulpit are worthy 
of study. This Scotch clergyman’s 
latest volume will find a valuable place 
in many libraries and should stir 
slumbering -hearts and hands to active 
service in the Church of the living 
God. James P. Beasom, JR. 
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It Happened at Church 


“O Gop, I am the lonesomest man in 
Pittsburgh,” prayed an aged man as he 
neared his church one Sunday morn- 
ing. He had experienced the darkest 
night of his life when his wife, faithful 
companion for more than fifty-three 
years, departed. Three times before he 
had-gone through clouds of sorrow as 
his children were taken by death. 
Lonely and homeless, approaching 
fourscore years, he rented a room, with 
no resources but faith in God and rely- 
ing upon what others would give him 
and do for him. Little did he realize 
that Sunday morning as he came to 
his accustomed pew, his prayer would 
be answered within one hour. 

Into that front pew where he sat God 
directed two eight-year-old girls that 
very morning. He did not know them 
and they did not know him. He opened 
the book of worship and showed them 
the pages so that they could follow the 
service. At the close of the service, he 
said to them: “When do we meet 
again?” They replied: “Here, in this 
pew.” 

The next Sunday they were there, 
and the next, and the next. Soon those 
girls were finding the pages in the 
hymnal for him whose eyes were losing 
their sight because of cataracts. It was 
one of the most beautiful sights the 
pastor has ever beheld in many years 
of his ministry. 

The depressed countenance of that 
lonely old man took on new luster. He 
paused to say to his pastor one Sun- 
day morning: “The coming of these 
two little girls has given me a new 
lease on life; now I have something to 
live for, thanks be to God.” Soon he 
was being taken by these girls to their 
homes, where he was welcomed by 
non-church members as though he were 
their grandfather. Folks at the church 
thought he was their grandfather, but 
to them he was “Uncle Will.” Now this 
homeless man had two homes and two 
families seeking to make him happy. 
The children had implicit faith in all 
he said to them. It was beautiful to 
see those children taking him to their 
homes each Sunday and there satisfy 
two hungers—of body and of heart. 
How they would miss him if he could 
not attend because of illness! 

“The proudest day of my life,” said 
“Uncle Will,” “was when I took each 
of them by the hand and led them to 
the baptismal font. Now I am hoping 
for the day when their parents will 
unite with the church. On Palm Sun- 
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day his desire will be granted; but 


“Uncle Will” will not be there. He 
departed early the morning of April 3, 
at the ripe age of eighty-four. 

He did not want to be left alone dur- 
ing his dying hours. His pastor was by 
his side to offer prayer which he still 
could understand. Then the Lutheran 
Inner Mission pastor also came and 
stayed until after midnight. A Lutheran 
Inner Mission worker remained with 
him until the end. 

How “Uncle Will” encouraged his 
pastor one day when he said: “I pray in 
German each night for our pastor also.” 
Would that more would do so and tell 
their pastors! 

Now the front pew in Calvary Lu- 
theran Church is for many something 
more than church furniture. It is the 
hallowed scene of one of the most 
beautiful memories in the history of 
the church. It silently preaches a mes- 
sage of the loving God Who never for- 
sakes the lonely or those who call upon 
Him in faith and serve Him faithfully. 
It tells parents that children are not 
too young to serve Christ in helping 
others. 
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A GUIDE TO WORSHIP. By 
Charles Stork Jones. An inexpen- 
sive pamphlet providing a fund of 
information concerning the nature 
of worship, the appointments of 
the chancel, Liturgical terms, 
Christian symbols, etc. Price, 10 
cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 
a hundred. 


LETTERS 


Who knows what will happen when 
we attend church? A. Pastor. 


“To My Son” 


Son, you’re going into the service 
and it won’t be like home. Your mother 
and I have tried to do our best by you. 
You know right from wrong. Don’t 
ever be ashamed of your faith in God 
or your ideals, or to stand on your 
own feet. 

What you will have to face, God only 
knows! Our thoughts and our prayers 
will be with you. Most of all, we do 
not want this thing to break your spirit, 
harden your soul, and embitter your 
life. If you fall in battle, we will have 
sorrow, but rest our hope in God. If 
you are wounded or crippled, we will 
count it a privilege to do all in our 
power to let you know that you count 
with us. We ask only that if you re- 
turn, and in whatever condition you 
return, you will bring back with you 
all that we know in you and love in 
you, which makes us proud that you 
are our son. “Dap.” 


COMMON SERVICE 
RECORDINGS 


A set of four phonograph 
records presenting an ideal 
interpretation of the service 
in all details, except the 
sermon. 


Prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Common Serv- 
ice Book Committee and the 
Committee on Church Music. 


Ten inch records, two 
playing sides each. 


Set of Four Records, with 
Album—$3.50. 

THE CHURCH YEAR. By Paul 
Zeller Strodach. Studies in the 
Introits, Collects, Epistles and 
Gospels. A helpful manual for the 
leader in worship and a valuable 
devotional aid for the worshiper. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
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SOCIAL ILLS EXAMINED 


Inner Mission Workers Discuss Needs and Needy 


By G. H. BECHTOLD, D.D. 


Marcu 6 a group of Inner Mission Workers from institutions and 
agencies on the territory of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania gathered at 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses. It was the annual mid- 
winter conference held under the auspices of the synod’s Board of Inner 
Missions. Their purpose was to study and explore the duty of our Church 
in this time of emergency to needy children and aged persons. 

The leaders were Miss Helen C. Markell, a staff member of the Phila- 
delphia School District, an authority on the problems of the emotionally 
unstable child; and Miss Leila Fuhrmann, a district supervisor of the 
Philadelphia County Board of Public Assistance, an authority on the 


problems of the dependent ages. 

Throughout the day these two Lu- 
theran lay women directed our think- 
ing and challenged us again and again, 
“What is our Lutheran Church going to 
do about it?” was the question they 
asked as they discussed a series of 
social problems. 

The devotions, conducted by Pastor 
Harrison, superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Home for Orphans and Aged, 
prepared us for a reverent considera- 
tion of our responsibility. 

Referring to the sudden interest in 
juvenile delinquency, Miss Markell 
showed that it was a fairly constant 
problem; that delinquents were not 
born that way. What is needed is an 
understanding of the causes that pro- 
duce delinquency and a determination 
to eliminate them. Specific sections of 
the city were referred to, well known 
to Philadelphians. “What are Lutherans 
doing to eliminate them?” 


Family Maladjustments 


All were agreed that the chief source 
of all problems, juvenile and adult, was 
the maladjusted family. 

Miss Markell said regarding this: 
“The Church should give as much 
training for marriage as it does for con- 
firmation.” 

Discussing a common criticism of 
child-caring agencies and homes, for 
apparent failures in training children, 
it was shown that in most instances 
such a child should have been placed 
in a special home. 

The conference went on record that 
it is the duty of our Church to provide 
such special homes for mentally re- 
tarded children. For a hundred years 
the Inner Mission in other lands has 
loved and trained such children. Un- 
der the care of the Church many, in- 
stead of spending their lives in the con- 
fines of an institution, may become 
useful, self-supporting citizens. Voca- 
tional training in itself is not enough, 
said Miss Markell, it is the change in- 
side the child that is necessary. Here 
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is the function of the Church. 

Discussion returned again and again 
to the causes within the family—phys- 
ical, mental, economic, social and spir- 
itual breakdowns—they all have a part 
in creating dependency and delin- 
quency. 

In looking at what our Church was 
doing, we confessed to many short- 
comings. We show too little interest in 
the problems of the family as the unit 
of our Church and community life; we 
fail to take advantage of the findings 
and methods of modern social science. 


College Co-operation 


The conference was agreed that our 
Lutheran colleges should conduct ex- 
tension courses, in modern social prob- 
lems, for those who will never get a 
college education. : 

Our congregations in the program 
for the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Christian family should try to se- 
cure leaders from within itself who 
have been trained as group workers. 

The Inner Mission Workers looking 
at themselves saw the need of a train- 
ing course for house parents in our 
children’s homes and more adequate 
training for all child welfare workers. 
The Inner Mission is looking to our 
Lutheran colleges to come to our aid in 
this field. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Fuhr- 
mann presented the needs of the de- 
pendent aged. The money grants from 
the Old Age Assistance and Social Se- 
curity are only a partial help in solving 
the problems of the aged. The funda- 
mental needs of our old folks are a re- 
sponse to their craving for companion- 
ship and a certainty that they are 
wanted. They wish recognition as indi- 
viduals and that they can still be use- 
ful to others. They want recreation 
and hunger for occasional association 
with young persons and opportunities 
for church attendance. 

Presenting the future task of the 
Church, Miss Fuhrmann called on the 


Church to pioneer in the foster family 


home, care of the dependent aged, to 
establish small community boarding 
homes; to open nursing homes; to pro- 
vide for aged invalids, a secular home 
for incurables has an actual waiting list 
of one thousand. 

There is also a task for the Congre- 
gational Inner Mission Committee, 
friendly visits to the aged in their own 
homes, but visits especially to those 
who are living in commercial boarding 
and nursing homes, the organizing of 
“old people’s clubs” in which they can 
plan their own activities. 

We are not giving you the terrifying 
array of statistical material that was 
presented by the two speakers. If we 
were ever in doubt as to the need of 
the Church going the second mile in 
the fields of Child Welfare and the care 
of the aged, we came away from the 
conference converted. 


Passiontide 
By LILLIAN THOMPSON 


O, Hoty Base in Mary’s arms, 

In innocence and childish charms; 
How oft I’ve longed to claim You mine, 
Thou Precious One, Thou Child Divine. 


A little snowy lamb Thou art, 
The balm for every bleeding heart, 
A dove that soareth to the sky 
And dwelleth in the temple, high. 


In dreams, upon my childless breast 
Thy little form hath taken rest; 
I’ve fondled Thee in mother-pride, 
In fear beheld Thy seamy side. 


And as I gaze upon Thee now, 

I see a thorn has pricked Thy brow; 

Strange marks are on Thy hands and 
feet, 

Gone is Thy infant smile, so sweet. 


Beside Thy crib, a little tree 

Is hov’ring very close to Thee; 
A wintry wind across it blows 
And to a rugged cross it grows. 


Amid the tumult and the shout, 

A man hangs there—his arms stretched 
out. 

In pain and agony I see 

The One upon that cross is Thee. 


O, Son of Mary, Son of God, 

Thy long, hard way at length is trod. 
Upon the cross Thy blood is spilt 
To take away my load of guilt. 


And now I know that Thou art mine, 
Redeemer, Saviour, Friend Divine; 
Before Thy bleeding feet I fall 

In homage to my Lord, my All. 


Whittier, Calif. 


The Lutheran 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Easter, April 2, 1893, a Date Day in Japan's Lutheran Church 


By T. BENTON PEERY, S.T.D.* 


Irv was in the year 1892 that Missionaries James A. B. Scherer and 
Rufus B. Peery went to Japan; both single at the time, residing first in 
Tokyo studying the language, while seeking an opening for the beginning 
of missionary labors. An opportunity for Mr. Scherer to teach English in 
the Imperial Government School in Saga came through a friend. Mr.,Peery 
and Mr. Yamanouchi, teacher and native worker, organized an English 
night school there, which continued for two years until a passport was 
secured for Mr. Peery to teach Christianity. 


As I write these lines on this twenty- 
sixth day of March, my eye falls upon 
the following entry from Father’s Diary 
kept on these days—“March 26, 1893. 
It is with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude to God that I take up my 
pen this evening. Out of His abundant 
mercy He has permitted us today to 
baptize our first convert, a carpenter 
from the village of Shirayama, about 
twenty-six years of age, named Shimizu 
Takumatsu. He was brought under our 
influence in the following manner. .. .” 


The First Christian Service 


The first public Christian service was 
held in Saga, in a rented building con- 
verted into a chapel, on Easter Day, 
April 2, 1893. Thus fifty years ago the 
Lutheran Church in Japan was born. 

Dr. James A. B. Scherer left the field 
after five years, due to ill health, his 
teaching interests absorbing as much 
time as his missionary labors. For two 
years Dr. Peery carried on the work 
alone with a sense of loneliness, dis- 
couragement and heavy responsibility. 
In 1898 the field was richly blessed by 
the co-operation of the Rev. J. M. T. 
Winther of the Danish Church, and the 
coming of the Rev. Charles L. Brown. 
Dr. Brown was a true missionary, filled 
with great devotion and passion for 
souls, one of the heroes of Our Lutheran 
Church. It was in this year that the 
writer was born, and Dr. Brown ad- 
ministered the sacrament of baptism 
upon him. The Lippards arrived at the 
turn of the century and spent thirty-five 
glorious years of service. Afterwards 
came Drs. A. J. Stirewalt, L. S. G. 
Miller, E. T. Horn, Jr., and Charles W. 
Hepner, all of them serving ‘their en- 
tire ministry in Japan until 
the closing of the field. They 
with their wives, and many 
others well known to our 
church gave years of serv- 
ice for the Japan Mission. 


*Dr. T. Benton Peery, son of 
Dr. Rufus B. Peery, was born in 
Japan. He is now pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church in Philadel- 
phi, Pa., and president of the 

ast Pennsylvania Conference of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
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An Eventful Half Century 


It would be impossible in any sense 
to try to review those fifty years here. 
It is a story that should be written, 
perhaps by one of these above living 
pioneers who lived through the days of 
struggle and growth. This is especially 
true, if the mother church in America 
is not permitted to assist again, and the 
chapter remains closed. Be it remem- 
bered that Japan was the field of the 
church in the South. That intimate 
connection strengthened by devoted 
Southern leaders at the home base and 
abroad, kindled a missionary interest 
throughout the South, until today it is 
second to none in the whole United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Has the effort been worth while? 
Some may feel that money and service 
were poorly invested. Ralph S. Cush- 
man tells “of a prophetic voice which 
thirty years ago warned Western 
Christians that they must multiply at 
once the missionary forces in Japan, 
with the alternative of having to send 
to Japan ‘a generation from now a 
hundred thousand bayonets.’” Would 
not the men and money have been bet- 
ter? Did we at home not play at the 
game too long? For years the work 
was so small, so poor, and from nu- 
merical results so discouraging. But 
strong leaders in the native church had 
been trained. They carry on today and 
splendidly. They should have been 
greatly multiplied in numbers. Who 
doubts that the missionary education in 
China is responsible for the stalwart 
leadership in holding China to demo- 
cratic principles, and making her one 
of the four leading United Nations? 


“Our crosses are hewn from different trees, 
But we all must have our Calvaries; 

We may climb the height from a different side, 
But we each go up to be crucified. 


As we scale the steep, another may share 
The dreadful load that our shoulders bear, 
But the costliest sorrow is all our own— 

For on the summit we bleed alone.”—F. L. Knowles 


Our Japan Lutheran Church joined 
the union movement before the out- 
break of the war and registered as bloc 
No. 5 in the United Church of Christ 
in Japan. The Rev. I. Miura, president 
of the Lutheran Church in Japan, is the 
vice-president of the federated church. 
If the ultimate aim of foreign missions 
is the establishment of an indigenous 
church, Japan is undergoing that ex- 
periment now, and in the disastrous 
time of total war. The native Chris- 
tians there need our prayers today. 
The organization may succeed and give 
to the world an example of Christian 
unity. Those who know the native 
leadership best have confidence in its 
integrity and faithfulness. Recent 
meager news from Tokyo would indi- 
cate that the United Church is funda- 
mentally and evangelically Christian. 
After the war lords are defeated and 
punished, and all arms laid down, per- 
haps out of the ashes will arise a great 
ecumenical movement from this church 
to convert the nation. The future holds 
the key. 


Unanimously Accepted 


Tur Rev. Luther Samuel Straley, 
pastor of historic Zion Church, Athens, 
N. Y., has a photograph of his confir- 
mation class of 1934 of ten boys and 
three girls. In 1943 these have been 
taken out of this peaceful Hudson 
Valley village, and scattered by the 
war all over the world, as follows: one 
is in the Armored Division in Africa; 
one in defense work at home, hindered 
by lack of health; one a paratrooper in 
British Guiana; one rejected because 
of defective health; one in the Coast 
Guard; one in the Air Corps in Aus- 
tralia; one in the Engineer Corps at 
West Point; one in a chemical platoon 
in Iceland; one a farmer deferred be- 
cause needed to cultivate the soil; and 
one an artilleryman in Washington, 
D. C. The three girls are located as 
follows: one a WAVE in Washington; 
one, married to a Coast Guardsman, is 
at present driving a war truck; and one 
a student nurse in Brooklyn. 


The Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York City, has been selected to give 
the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale 
University. This is an honor bestowed 
upon the most prominent 
international church lead- 
ers. Dr. Scherer, who has 
been the speaker for sev- 
eral years on the summer 
series of National Vespers, 
is the first Lutheran clergy- 
man to be awarded such a 
privilege. The lectures will 
be presented the week after 
Easter, April 27-29. 
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School of Nursing at 
Wagner College 


Staten Island, N. Y. THe LuTHeran 
learns from a communication recently 
received that ‘a central school of 
nursing for Staten Island, directed and 
operated by Wagner College,” will 
open for operation July 1, 1943. The 
project is something of an innovation 
for both colleges and communities. 

The announcement, authorized by 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president 
of the college, states that students are 
not only trained to receive their license 
from the state as professional nurses, 
but opportunity is provided by which 
they may return to the college campus 
for a fourth year and earn a Bachelor 
of Science degree. 

The new college-centered school has 
received the approval of the State De- 
partment of Nursing and the New York 
State Nursing Council for War Service. 
It will provide facilities for theoretical 
training in the sciences and nursing on 
the Wagner campus. The _ practical 
work will be carried on in hospital 
wards, which will be available because 
the hospitals in Staten Island have in- 
dicated their decision to co-operate in 
the project. 

William E. P. Collins, superinten- 
dent of the Staten Island Hospital, has 
stated: “The Island will benefit by a 
steadier supply of nurses than in the 
past, I believe; for we should not only 
attract young women from other com- 
munities, but many of our own res- 
idents interested in nursing will now 
want to stay here for their training 
rather than go to other centres.” 

The Rev. Henry B. Dickert, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church, Pittsfield, Mass., 
a member of the board of directors of 
Wagner College, is of the opinion that 
“the advantages for both the com- 
munity and college as cited outweigh 
whatever disadvantages may be in- 
volved. I am particularly impressed 
by the increased value which the col- 
lege will have for the whole community 
without in any way lessening its worth 
to the Church.” 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


WirH practically all men students 
certain to be in some branch of the 
military service within a short time, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., has in- 
troduced a highly important class in 
military map reading. Taught by Prof. 
Miles S. Masters of the Department of 
Fine Arts, a former captain in the 
United States Army Reserve, the class 
is designed to provide basic training in 
the essentials of reading and of sketch- 
ing various types of maps. In addition 
to carrying on this work in mapping, 
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Prof. Miles S. Masters of Roanoke Col- 
lege, a former captain in the United 
States Army Reserve, instructs a group of 
students in the use of instruments, as 
part of his class in Military Map Reading 
and Sketching. 


Professor Masters also puts his military 
knowledge to good use conducting 
classes in military tactics for the 105 
naval aviation cadets enrolled in the 
War Training Service at Roanoke. 


GOOD FRIDAY 
Third to Ninth Hours 
By VERNON BROOKE YEICH 


Now Roman Justice, done, 

Is limned against the sky. 
(I see my God nailed fast upon 

The cursed Tree. Then I 
Remember: “This,” He said, “must be 
If I... will draw all men to Me.”) 


A crown of thorns to gain! 
(“Now cursed, the ground of earth 
Shall bring forth thorns.” Then— 
Adam’s pain; 
Now—umine, and not my worth 
That drew first drops of holy Blood 
To presage Grace, and Mercy’s flood.) 


A throne of wood to win! 
(“Ye shall not surely die, 
But be as gods.” Then—Adam’s sin; 
Now—mine, that made Him cry 
To God-lorn sky from Eden’s Tree, 
“Why, God, hast Thou forsaken Me?”) 


And nails! (The red stream finds 
Lost Eden’s Tree and ties 

It to lost man and round him winds 
The promised Paradise.) 

The sun grows dark; the noon-day light 

Gives swiftly from the monstrous night. 


(O Day of darkest night! 
Three hours within the shade 
In which He conquered Satan’s might 
And sin’s full payment made.) 
The day my Lord was crucified— 
Hanged on a Cross for man—and died. 


For “outstanding achievement in the 
midshipman course at the USS Prairie 
State, Harry James Breithaupt, Jr., 
Salem, Va., a graduate of Roanoke Col- 
lege, was presented with a sword of 
honor by the New York Yacht Club on 
February 12. The sword was in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Breithaupt’s achieve- 
ment in placing second in a class of 
over 1,200 midshipmen, largest in the 
history of the country. Midshipman 
Breithaupt also led the entire class in 
the very important subject of naviga- 
tion. Now commissioned an ensign, Mr. 
Breithaupt, because of his outstanding 
record while in training, has been 
placed on the teaching staff of the USS 
Prairie State for several months before 
being assigned to sea duty. Ensign 
Breithaupt was graduated in 1935 from 
Roanoke College. 

The Rev. John R. Brokhoff, pastor 
of Virginia Heights Lutheran Church, 
Roanoke, Va., was the speaker at the 
special services Sunday afternoon, 
March 7, which opened Religious Em- 
phasis Week at Roanoke College. Pro- 
grams for the week were arranged by a 
joint committee of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., under the direction of 
Dr. F. C. Longaker, chaplain of the 
college. 

“Christ and Crisis’ was the title of 
Pastor Brokhoff’s sermon, delivered in 
the College Lutheran Church in Salem 
before a large congregation of students, 
faculty, and townspeople. The entire 
service was conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Eisenberg, pastor of College 
Church, with special music by the 
Roanoke College Choir. Mr. Brokhoff 
was associated for several years with 
student work at Marion College, while 
he was pastor of the Marion Lutheran 
Church, and is well known for his work 
with young people in the Roanoke 
community. 


Dr. C. R. Brown, director of the . 


Summer Session at Roanoke College, 
announces that the summer term will 
begin on Monday, June 14. As usual, a 
six-week term and a-nine-week term 
will be given, both to begin at the same 
time. Classes will be offered in all de- 
partments of the college, with special 
attention being given to those students 
who have accelerated their programs 
in order to graduate in less than the 
customary four years. A regular fresh- 
man class will be admitted in June. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Helen 
W. Hobart, Dean of Women, Roanoke 
College is offering to women students 
a series of lectures on “Marriage and 
the Family.” Given by Dr. Faith Gor- 
don, of the Department of Sociology at 


Hollins College, the lectures, which are : 


attracting large numbers of women stu- 


dents, are presented Saturday after- _ 


noons. 
—Roanoke College News Service. 
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NEWS OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD ENCOURAGING 


Srartine from some pitch which had 
been left for heating on the stove in the 
church kitchen, a fire broke out in St. 
Paul’s Church, Huntington, W. Va., and 
caused considerable damage before it 
was extinguished by the city’s fire de- 
partment. The auditorium, which was 
undamaged, will be used for the ses- 
sions of the church school until repairs 
are made, the Rev. Carl R. Plack, pas- 
tor, announces. Mr. Plack was in the 
building at the time of the fire, but did 
not learn of it until it was too late to 
prevent damage. 


Trinity Congregation, Wheeling, 
W. Va., rejoices that the church build- 
ing is now free of debt. This is the 
second time the congregation has cele- 
brated the complete liquidation of a 
debt. Organized in 1899, as “The Sec- 
ond English Lutheran Church,” with 
thirty-one charter members, the con- 
gregation a little later purchased for 
$3,000 the lot upon which the present 
church stands. A _ building costing 
$9,963 was completed for dedication 
April 6, 1902. In January 1906 the con- 
gregation changed its name to Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Novem- 
ber 10, 1907, the last payment on build- 
ing indebtedness was made. 

In 1916 the cornerstone for a new 
church was laid and the structure was 
dedicated March 25, 1917. The cost of 
the building was $40,000. The present 
pastor, the Rev. Simon Snyder, found 
a debt of $25,000 when he entered the 
field November 1, 1919. Now the many 
friends of pastor and people are ex- 
tending hearty congratulations upon 
their recent success in clearing the 
debt. 

This congregation has suffered at 
various times from the floods of the 
Ohio River. Just a few weeks ago there 
appeared in these columns a report of 
_ the inundation of both church and par- 
sonage basements. We have received 


' additional information that the flood 


damage was much greater than orig- 
inally reported. 

The Rev. Simon Snyder was recently 
elected president of the newly organ- 
ized Greater Wheeling Council of 
Churches. 


A Triumph in Faith 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Morgantown, 
W. Va., has passed through the best 
year since the “boom days” of the 
“nineteen twenties.” Under the capable 
leadership of the Rev. W. Roy Hash- 
_ inger, the congregation has increased 
_ the membership more than 50 per cent 
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By Wiii1am M. Ernarp 


in a year! Every organization of the 
church is surpassing previous records. 
The slogan for the Easter financial 
drive is, “Our Church—Debt Free in 
’43.” This is a phenomenal attempt, in 
view of the fact that only four years 
ago this parish was in grave danger of 
losing both church and parsonage 
buildings because of indebtedness, 
which became difficult to handle after 
a large percentage of the membership 
moved from the city. The whole synod 
rejoices in this unusual triumph of faith 
and courage on the part of both pastor 
and people. 


The people of Trinity Church, 
Charleston, W. Va., delightfully sur- 
prised their pastor, G. W. Schillinger, 
D.D., by presenting him with a new 
Chevrolet automobile. 


For more than three years each 
Lord’s Day the Rev. Harold L. Hann, 
pastor of Grace Church, Fairmont, has 
been taking a group of faithful work- 
ers to South Farmington, W. Va., and 
conducting a Sunday school. The en- 


rollment is forty, with an average at- 


tendance of thirty. One young man has 
missed but two Sundays since the work 
was started. A piano, a Victrola with 
hymn recordings, and a set of Bible 
story books for different age groups 
were received within the last two 
months. A circulating library has also 
been started. South Farmington is 
seven miles from Fairmont. 


New Parsonage at Wheeling 


About the first of April Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Aurand will occupy the new 
parsonage recently purchased by First 
English Lutheran Church of Wheeling, 
of which congregation Dr. Aurand is 
pastor. For the past twenty years Dr. 


Aurand and his family have resided in 
the heart of the business district of the . 
city. The new parsonage is located at 
26 Maple Ave., Woodlawn, one of the 
most beautiful residential sections of 
Wheeling. 

First English Lutheran Church re- 
cently recognized the long service of 
Miss Nina Buechler as financial secre- 
tary. Miss Buechler has completed 
twenty-five years in this office. Her 
pastor in his acknowledgment of her 
excellent labors says in part: “This in 
itself is no easy piece of work, handling 
the personal statements of hundreds 
of members of our church, where con- 
flicting claims can easily arise, where 
we are always positive that we are cor- 
rect and the records incorrect... .” 


A Unique Situation 


At the little settlement of St. Clara, 
named for the wife of the man who 
donated the ground for the church 
building and who designed the state 
seal of West Virginia, St. Johannes 
Parish has been maintaining her own 
against many odds and obstacles. Few 
congregations of our U. L. C. A. can 
equal St. Johannes in some of her 
unique accomplishments. Organized in 
1851, the congregation did not have a 
pastor for more than fifty years! Yet 
services were held regularly! The lay- 
men themselves read sermons or ex- 
horted and took the responsibility of 
administering the affairs of the con- 
gregation and conducting the Sunday 
school. For a number of years the 
benevolences were paid in full, al- 
though no regular pastor was on the 
field. For a period of time the good 
folk of St. Clara were served by a pas- 
tor who came from Clarksburg, fifty 
miles away. January 1, 1924, the Rev. 
P. L. Miller began work as the first 
regular, full-time pastor of the St. 
Johannes Parish; the second was the 
Rev. J. W. Groth; the third, the Rev. 
E. A. De Jerus; and the fourth the 
present pastor, the Rev. J. Bruce 
Kaufmann. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“For Eighty-five years in the service of Christian 


higher education” 


ALTHOUGH SELECTED as a college to train pros- 
pective aviation cadets in basic college subjects, Sus- 
quehanna University announces its regular curricula 


for civilian students as follows: 
Liberal Arts (A.B.) 


Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 


THE SUMMER TERM of 12 weeks for regular civilian 
students will begin on June 7, 1943. By attending sum- 
mer terms, students may appreciably shorten the 


time required for graduation. 
For catalog write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Synod of North Carolina 
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United Evangelical Lutheran 


Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
A ation, and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. 8. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ..... F H 
WORSHIP wee 113 
BIBLE READING SERVICE, 7: 
LUTHER LEAGUE Ts 


Marion College 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior College and last two 
years of High School in famous “blue 
grass” region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-Library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, 
Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in 
atmosphere of Southern culture. 68th 
year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. Catalogue 
and view book.—Henry E. Horn, Presi- 
dent, Box K, Marion, Va. 


BY LLOYD C. 
DOUGLAS 


#1 national best 


Price $2.75 
seller HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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The church building is two miles 
from a hard-surfaced road. The roads 
at times in the winter are not travers- 
able, yet the pastor gets over his field— 
by walking. The members walk to the 
church when they cannot ride. The 
Sunday school superintendent reg- 
ularly walks three miles. This is the 
only Sunday school and church in the 


whole region which purports to hold 
services every Sunday of the year. 
The president of the West Virginia 
Synod, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof, an- 
nounces that “Lutheran Week” at 
Jackson’s Mill will begin Sunday, Au- 
gust 29, and close Thursday noon, Sep- 
tember 2. Secretary W. H. Greever will 
represent the United Lutheran Church. 


Maple Wes ee) dScavers 


INCREASES IN APPORTIONMENT PAYMENTS AND 


SALARIES IN CANADA 


The Church and the Armed Forces 


WinTeER is retreating slowly and sul- 
lenly. This is the twenty-seventh day 
of March, and a violent snowstorm has 
been raging most of the day. Much of 
March has been decidedly cold. What 
an interesting winter we have had! 
The snowfall has broken all previous 
records. In Saskatoon, a notoriously 
dry area, the official measurement is 
almost five feet, while in Ontario’s fa- 
mous summer resort, Muskoka, the 


latest report announced the phenomenal. 


depth of seventeen feet three and a half 
inches. And it was still snowing! Peo- 
ple in some sections of the country may 
well be anxious about spring floods, 
but residents of the prairies will be 
cheered over the prospect of water- 
filled slews and well-soaked grain 
fields. 


Adjustments to Meet Resources 


Times continue busy. War workers 
are needed in many places, and War 
Service Boards have no easy task in 
making equitable adjustments. Farm- 
ers complain of lack of help, but “men 
to man the guns” are wanted. Even 
candidates for the ministry have no lit- 
tle difficulty in proving that they are 
entitled to exemption from military 
service. Only theological students from 
churches supplying chaplains for the 
Armed Forces receive any considera- 
tion whatsoever and the motives of all 
are severely scrutinized. There is now 
a shortage of pastors in all the general 
bodies of our Church, and the prospects 
for obtaining new students are not good. 

St. Andrew’s College of the United 
Church of Canada closed the year with 
a convocation March 9. Only four men 
were graduated! Immediately after the 
convocation the college entered upon 
a new year of work that will continue 
to the end of September. That is: two 
scholastic years are being worked into 
one calendar year and neither profes- 
sors nor students will receive any va- 
cation. It is an experiment over which 
neither faculty nor students are enthu- 


By N. WILLIson 


siastic but one to which the Church re- 
gards itself as driven by force of cir- 
cumstances. What the ultimate gain 
will be remains to be seen. The men 
will get less training; and whence will 
the new candidates come? All churches 
will do well to concentrate on the find- 
ing of men from within the Armed 
Forces who may become available for 
training when the war is over. In the 
meantime we must do the best we can 
with what resources we have. 


Encouraging Progress 


Congregations and synods have been 
publishing the results of their activities 
during the past year. From Der Synod- 
albote of the Manitoba Synod I note 
happy announcements of progress. Spe- 
cial offerings have been so much larger 
than in recent years that the treasurer 
of the synod reports a very large per- 
centage of increase in apportionment 
receipts. A fairly large number of 
parishes have increased the salaries of 
their pastors. May every one of them 
do that before long. It is a sure way 
to improve the efficiency of the pas- 
tors, and the people will derive new 
joy out of their church membership. 
Salaries in general are still too low. 

From a statement published in The 
Canada Lutheran by the treasurer of 
the Canada Synod I note unusually 
large receipts on regular and special 
apportionments. Twenty-four out of 
103 congregations paid their apportion- 
ment in full. Eight of these exceeded 
the amount apportioned. The percent- 
ages of congregations paying in full, 
according to conferences, are: Strat- 


ford Conference, 47; Hanover, 33 1/3; — 


Kitchener, 29; Hamilton, 20; Eastern, 7; 
and Northern, none. However, the 
ratio of the amounts paid to the amounts 
apportioned, with the conferences as 
units, is as follows: Kitchener, 89; 
Stratford, 79; Hanover, 76; Hamilton, 
64; Eastern, 56; and Northern, 29. For 
the synod as a whole the percentage 
is 74. Unapportioned benevolences paid 
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amounted to 42 per cent of the appor- 
tioned, bringing the total to 106 per cent 
of the apportioned amount. As is well 
known, the Canada Synod has to ap- 
peal annually for special support for 
its educational institutions, and during 
the past year support was also given 
to World Action and the Canadian Lu- 
theran Commission for War Service. 


Luther Leaguers 


are planning their summer camps. So 
far there is definite information about 
the Brereton Lake Camp of the Mani- 
toba young people and the Fisher’s 
Glen Camps for boys and girls of the 
Canada Synod. The Luther Leaguers 
of the northern part of Saskatchewan 
are also resolved to have a camp dur- 
ing the coming summer. They have 
aggressive leadership and vivid hopes. 
South Saskatchewan and Alberta will 
undoubtedly have their camps as in the 
past summers. The present rationing 
of food and gasoline is a new difficulty 
with which the managers must cope. 


The Canadian Lutheran Commission 


At Work 


There is no dearth of volunteers ‘for 
chaplaincy service from the Lutheran 
churches in Canada. A large number 
of names are on the waiting list and all 
the general bodies are represented. 
Recently the first chaplain for the Air 
Force was appointed with the Rev. E. 
Krempin of Vancouver, a pastor of the 
American Lutheran Church, reported 
for service at Lachine, Quebec. A later 
recommendation is for service in the 
Canadian Navy. I regret that our Lu- 
theran chaplain for prisoners of war in 
Canada resigned recently. We are 
looking for another man, but he is hard 
to find for he may not be a citizen of 
any of the countries at war and he must 
be proficient in the use of German. If 
readers of THe LUTHERAN can find such 
a man for us we shall be grateful. 

February 22 a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian Lu- 
theran Commission for War Service 
was held in Saskatoon. The vice-chair- 
man, the Rey. C. Cronmiller, was not 
able to be present, but he was repre- 
sented by the Rev. R. B. Geelhaar of 
Listowel, Ontario. The treasurer re- 
ported a bank balance of $1,458.84, but 
also several large bills payable, one for 
$1,000 for ‘Service Prayer Books. He 
showed receipts from the various syn- 
odical bodies to be: Canada Synod, 
$1,000.69; American Lutheran Church, 
$519.39; Nova Scotia Synod, $309.55; 
Manitoba Synod, $118.78; Augustana 
Synod, $62.94; Norwegian Synod, $40; 
Icelandic Synod, $26.50. 

The chairman reported that eight 
pastors were now in chaplaincy service 
and that the names of twelve other vol- 
unteers had been received. A letter 
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Philadelphia's Great Open Air 
EASTER SUNRISE 


6: 30 A. M. 
BROAD and BOULEVARD 


Hunting Park Subway Station 
GOAL—100,000 persons present 


DR. ROSS STOVER'S SERMON 
‘A WORLD-WAR EASTER” 


Trumpeters, Choir, Soloists, New York Salvation Army Band 
A GLORIOUS MORNING 


from the Minister for War Services at 
Ottawa contained the interesting state- 
ments that “the Lutheran Church in 
Canada has been officially declared 
eligible to supply chaplains for the 
armed forces” and: “the following per- 
sons shall be excepted from being 
called out: regular clergymen or min- 
isters of religious denominations; bona 
fide candidates or students for the min- 
istry of a religious denomination eligible 
to supply chaplains to the armed forces, 
in the discretion of the Board. 

So far the Commission has not been 
able to undertake the establishment of 
Service Centers for the Armed Forces. 
A report was received from Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, that the Nor- 
wegian ministers and congregations of 
that district had made the experiment 
of establishing a small center in that 
city. Some use had been made of it but 
it still remains to be proved that it 
would be practicable for the Lutheran 
Church in Canada, under the conditions 
prevailing here, to launch out on a 
general program of establishing Lu- 
theran Service Centers. There is much 
that can be done in other ways, how- 
ever, and pastors and the various or- 
ganizations of the Church are urged to 
do their utmost to keep in touch with 
the men and women in the service. 
Honor Rolls are available from Ottawa, 
free of charge. Every Lutheran should 
be listed somewhere on such rolls. Re- 
cently it was my privilege to be the 
speaker at a special service in the 
Augustana Church in Saskatoon for the 
unveiling of a Service Flag and the 
placing of the congregational Honor 
Roll. It was an impressive event and 
similar services may well be held in 
all our congregations. Quite apart 
from the war as such our young people 
are going forth from a deep sense of 
duty and are placing their bodies and 
their lives in jeopardy for our sakes. 
Let us not fail to show our apprecia- 
tion and to engage in every form of 
helpfulness that presents itself. Above 
all, let us be diligent in prayer for them. 

Good Friday and Easter are at the 
door. May their significance be re- 
alized in impressive fulness. An Easter 
greeting to all! 


IN WAR 
AND IN PEACE 


NURSING 


Training in war days for war 
tasks— 


But a training with a future. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


Staten Island, New York City 


In affiliation with: 
S. I. Hospital 
Richmond Memorial Hospital 
S. I. Visiting Nurses 


Three-Year Course to Prepare 
for N. Y. State License as R.N. 


Four-Year Course for B.S. in 
Nursing 


First year on college campus; 
Next two years in hospitals; 
Fourth year on campus. 


NEXT CLASS JULY 1, 1943 


Scholarship Help to Worthy 
Students 


Accredited by New York State 
Department of Education 


Approved by N. Y. Nursing 
Council for War Service 


Write for further information 
Miss Virginia Mackoy, 
Registrar 
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CHICAGO "iotodicat SEMINARY 


In the Heart of the Nation. 


The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 


1943 PASTORS’ CONVOCATION 


Commencement Week, May 3-6, 1943 


Strong Program including Dr. Wilhelm 
Pauck, Edwin Moll, Prof. Bachmann 


For information and catalog address 


President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, Iinois 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 
EIGHTIETH YEAR BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1943 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


{$3.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cHanager 


Pri ince George 
Hotel 14 East 28th St. 


New York, NY. 


ie THENRS: KECK ise 
‘STAD: GLASS; 


ia ESTUDIO oe 
ist (Be 


By eis GOWNS 
3. is Pulpit 

mil Confirmation Robes Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. K. Counts closed a nine- 
year pastorate in Bethlehem Parish, 
Pomaria, S. C., March 1 and took up 
his new duties as pastor of St. John’s 
and Mt. Calvary churches in Johnston, 
South Carolina. 

During his pastorate the congrega- 
tion grew from a confirmed member- 
ship of 402 to 517. The three churches 
and parsonage have been redecorated; 
benevolence has increased from $44 to 
$420, and total expenditures from 
$1,800 to $4,100 per year. Mr. Counts 
has served in four parishes and has 
done constructive work in each one. 


The Rev. J. White Iddings resigned 
as pastor of Christiana Church, Granite 
Quarry, N. C., and accepted the call to 
become pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Asheville, N. C. Before coming to 
Christiana, Mr. Iddings served as pas- 
tor of the Ebenezer Pastorate, Rowan 
County, for eight years. He became 
pastor of Christiana August 1, 1938. 

Under the leadership of Pastor 
Iddings, Christiana experienced splen- 
did growth in membership, church at- 
tendance and benevolence. The con- 
gregation became one of the few that 
could report that every confirmed 
member, resident and non-resident, 
was a contributing member. 

Mr. and Mrs. Iddings and their young 
son, John White, moved to Asheville 
March 1, where they reside in the par- 
sonage, located at 10 N. Liberty Street. 


The Rev. Samuel W. Jensen of Bluffs, 
Ill, was installed as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Sedalia, Mo., February 11. He 
is the successor of the Rev. Paul Luther 
Miller, who accepted a call to a con- 
gregation outside the bounds of the 
Kansas Synod. 


Bringing to a close a ministry of 
fifteen years at St. John’s Church, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., the Rev. Herman 
F.. Vesper preached his farewell sermon 
February 14. During his pastorate the 
congregation celebrated its centennial, 
the steeple was rebuilt, the church re- 
decorated, and new altar appointments 
were installed; 120 persons were bap- 
tized, and 114 new members enrolled. 
January 31 a service flag bearing 
twenty-two stars was dedicated. 

As a “gift of remembrance” the con- 
gregation presented the pastor with a 
check for $100, and the auxiliary or- 
ganizations expressed their love and 
esteem for Pastor and Mrs. Vesper with 
handsome gifts. The ministers of the 
community gave their retiring dean a 
fountain pen. 

Mr. Vesper has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Red 
Hook, N. Y., and took charge February 
eighteenth. 


ON CALVARY 
By MRS. R. L. TONSING 


THREE crosses raised on Calvary’s brow; 
Three spectres shadowed on the sky; 
Two robbers there must pay sin’s price, 
One righteous man with them must 
die. 
Today we raise on Calvary’s brow 
Three crosses which we cannot bear; 
Crosses on which again we place 
The Christ to suffer for us there. 


The cross of war—where is earth’s 
peace? 

The cross of suffering war must bring; 

The seething quest for worldly things. 

Must Christ again endure death’s 
sting? 


CONGREGATIONS 


Ardmore, Pa. At the annual congre- 
gational meeting held in February, St. 
Paul’s Church established a precedent 
by electing Mr. Luther C. Parsons to 
the position of councilman emeritus. 
This action grew out of the great es- 
teém the congregation holds for Mr. 


Parsons and for his record-breaking _ 


service as a councilman for fifty-nine 
consecutive years, thirty-nine of which 
were spent in the capacity of president. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the ordination to the ministry 
of the Rev. John L. E. de Papp was 
observed with special services Sunday 
afternoon, March 7. Dr. Henry J. 
Pflum, Jr., pastor of Holy Trinity 


Church, Buffalo, N. Y., preached the. 


English sermon, and the Rev. F. W. 
Rettmann of Pittsburgh, Pa., the Hun- 
garian sermon. The members of Our 
Saviour Magyar Lutheran Church 
joined in a testimonial dinner in honor 
of their pastor immediately after the 
service. 


Casper, Wyo. Grace Church will 
conduct Three-hour Devotions on Good 
Friday. Dr. Charles S. Bream, pastor 
of the congregation, will be assisted in 
this impressive and helpful service by 
other pastors of the city. 

The sixteenth anniversary of Dr. 
Bream’s pastorate at Casper was noted 
by the congregation on March 1, when 
a beautiful bouquet was sent to the 
parsonage. 


Grand Forks, N. D. From the Syn- 
odical Bulletin of the Synod of the 
Northwest, THe Lurueran learns that 
St. Mark’s Church, after a long vacancy 
in its pastorate, announces the accept- 
ance of a call extended to Mr. Theo- 
dore Stump, now of Livingston, Mont. 

Mr. Stump was graduated from the 
Northwestern Seminary in 1928, and 
while waiting for a call entered busi- 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, 
In Which We Serve, The Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 
at Dawn, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, 
The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, Mrs. Miniver, My Sister Eileen, One 
of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
The Siege of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings 


and the Woman. 


American Empire 
(UA) 
Leo Carillo 
Richard Dix 
Preston Foster 
F. Gifford 


The Immortal 


Western. Cattleman’s dream 
of power leads him to ride 
rough shod over neighbors’ 
rights and partner’s ethics 
until clash with rustlers 
opens his eyes. 


Drama. Foray into enemy 


First part—building up of grazing 
lands in Texas—has interesting sit- 
uations and unusual characteriza- 
tion for a western, but remainder is 
just another, with climax repetitious 
and almost too gory to be borne. 

M, Y 


Although the dead sergeant’s 


Sergeant (Fox) 
Henry Fonda 
R. Gardiner 
Thos. Mitchell 
M. O’Hara 


Lucky Jordan 
S. Leonard 


The McGuerrins 
of Brooklyn 


Joe Sawyer 


One Day of War in 
Russia—1943 
(The March of 
Time) 


Whistling in Dizie 
(MGM) 
Guy Kibbee 
Ann Rutherford 
Red Skelton 


post to save his men lost in 
desert makes hero of cor- 
poral previously afraid to 
face life on its own terms. 


Melodrama. When gang- 
ster meets Nazi spies, he 
turns squeamish about 
beatings and just too pa- 
triotic for words. 


Comedy. Marital slapstick 
of “Jiggs and Maggie” comic 
strip type. 


News feature, showing Rus- 
sian armies in action and 
related activities on various 
fronts. 


Comedy-mystery. Famous 
radio detective actor, drawn 
against will into job of 
tracking down murderer, 
does so fearfully and com- 
ically. 


promptings are a bit too realistic to 
accept and things work out with 
strange off-scene ease, desert setting 
is convincing and there is well-de- 
veloped suspense, good character 
presentation. M, Y 


Another contribution to theory that 
American gangsters, no matter how 
brutal, are lily-like compared to 
Nazis. Impossible. 


Would perhaps be entertaining as 
comic short; prolonged to feature 
length, it tends to pall. M, Y 


Scenes are effectively selected to 
give good over-all idea of what is 
involved in daily communiques. 


3 


More farce than mystery, with a 
rather silly, contrived plot, this will 
appeal to those who enjoy Skelton’s 
clowning. WY C. 


A NEW BOOK 


by Leander M. Zimmerman 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


A delightful, a charming little book, filled 
with whimsical humor and kindly sym- 
pathy, it presents the drama of life as a 
minister sees it. 

A well-written book, including a short 
biography of the author. 


Cloth, 35c each — Three for $1.00. 


Prayers For All People— 
Jor All Occasions 


Boards. 16 mo. Price, 35 cents a copy; 
in lots of 3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 

A choice collection of brief original 
prayers of particular interest to adults. A 
total .of 120 half-minute prayers are 


grouped under fourteen general subjects. 


Order from 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


OPENS ITS FOURTEENTH SEASON 
FRIDAY, JULY 2—Closes, AUGUST 27 
Junior Camp 7 te 12 years 
Senior Camp 13 to 16 
For Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
Paradise Falls, Pa., Cresco P. O. 
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=) USWAR BONDS 


In Alsace-Lorraine even the 
family names have been taken from 
the residents and Germanized 
names substituted. Century-old 
French streets of Mulhouse, Stras- 
bourg, Metz have been given Nazi 
names. In their effort to destroy 
all French culture in these prov- 


ness. At that time there were few va- 
cancies in pastorates. He has served 
committees of the synod and the Na- 
_ tional Lutheran Council, and was an 
active member of the council of Re- 
deemer Church, Livingston. 

Mr. Stump began his work at Grand 
Forks April 1 and has applied for or- 
dination by synod at its May conven- 
tion. 


Johnstown, Pa. The Rev. James N. 
Fisher, pastor at Pine Grove Mills, Pa., 
has accepted the invitation of the 
_ church council of the First Lutheran 


~~ April 21, 1943 


Church, Johnstown, Pa., to become di- 
rector of Christian education and as- 
sistant to Dr. George W. Nicely. He 
began work at First Church April 1. 
First Church reduced its indebted- 
ness by $40,000 during 1941-42, and 
one-half of the remaining indebtedness 
of $11,400 is now underwritten. The 
congregation received an average of 
125 souls annually during the past 
thirteen years of the present pastorate. 
The baptized membership is now 2,300. 
With the membership scattered over a 
radius of twenty miles, this congrega- 


inces the Germans are burning 
libraries—even the privately owned 


French cook books. In Strasbourg 
alone nearly 20,000 homes have 
been damaged in this war but the 
residents still pray for allied bomb- 
ers to come over again with their 
block busters. 

In America our war efforts are 
tranquil, but nevertheless they 
must be determined if we are to de- 
i ange Pa 

uying War Bonds every pay 
day is one good way to exhibit our 
determination to aid in the war 
effort. 


WSS 741E U.S. Treasury Dept. 
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... Listen to voices 


in the upper air, 
CNor lose thy faith 


in mysteries. 


—longfellow 


Truly, at Easter Season we cling to 
Mysteries, expressing our longings 
for Peace and Everlasting Life in 
glorious Alleluias... Yet in expression 
alone, there are degrees of richness 
and, for this reason, Moller stands 
supreme among artists who know 
fine organ tone...Today, Moller is 
serving America but, in a peaceful 
world to come, Moller instruments 
will be more magnificent than ever. 


COMOMLER. 
THE ARTIST OF ORGANS + THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


HELP US 
FIGHT 
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# CANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 


dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


tion plans a vigorous educational pro- 
gram. First Church will celebrate its 
111th anniversary in 1943. 


Norfolk, Va. The First Lutheran 
Church, Dr. Luther Strickler pastor, 
reported one of its best years in 1942. 
For the seventeenth consecutive year 
the congregation showed gains in both 
the confirmed and communing mem- 
bership. Through good years and bad, 
the congregation continues to grow in 
grace and liberality and in winning 
souls for the Kingdom. Stress is laid 
on the real need of constant thought 
and attention relative to the men and 
women of our congregations in the 
armed forces. This congregation and its 
pastor are doing a splendid work along 
this line. 


Richmond, Va. On the morning of 
February 21 a special service was held 
in the First Lutheran Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., pas- 
tor, in honor of the 100 men and women 
of the congregation in the armed serv- 
ices of our nation. Dr. Scherer preached 
on the text, “With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom.” The Rev. Dorrance N. 
Jensen, chaplain from the Army Air 
Base in Richmond, was the guest 
preacher in the evening. 


St. Paul, Minn. Faith Church, Charles 
L. Grant, D.D., pastor, under date of 
March 7, 1943, issued as a part of its 
weekly bulletin a sheet titled, “Service 
Roll.” It contains the names of 410 
persons, members of St. Paul’s Church 
who are now in the armed services of 
the United States. 

The number is outstandingly large. 
One is, however, impressed by the fact 
that all the congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church and of its sister gen- 
eral bodies are maintaining intimate 
personal contacts with those from their 
membership who have been called into 
the service of the country. 


SYNODS 


The ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held May 10-12 in St. 
John’s Church, Anderson, Ind., the Rev. Roy 
B. Setzer pastor. Communion Monday evening, 
May 10, at 7.30 o’clock. 

Those desiring entertainment on the Harvard 
Plan should inform the pastor loci on or before 
May 5. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-ninth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 10-12 at_the First_ Lutheran Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Rev. Paul L. Miller 
pastor. The Service of Holy Communion will 
be held at the opening session Monday after- 
noon, May 10, at 4.00 o’clock. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held in First English Lutheran Church, Topeka, 
Kan., the Rev. R. E. Rangeler pastor, May 4-6. 

George L. Search, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will meet at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Howard 
A. Wessling pastor, May 18 and 19. The open- 
ing Communion Service at 9.00 A. M., May 18, 
with sermon by President Ira R. Ladd, D.D. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will meet at the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 25 and 26. The first 
ae will be held Tuesday, May 25, at 8.30 


The Service of Ordination and the Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday at 3.00 P. M. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure will 
meet the Examining Committee Monday, May 
24, at 2.00 P. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. William S. 
Avery pastor, May 10-12. Opening session at 
1.00 P. M., May 10. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning Monday evening, May 24, at 7.45 
o’clock, with the Communion Service. 

Delegates will register at 6.45 and record 
their intention to receive the Lord’s Supper. 
Visitors will register at the same hour. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska _ will 
meet May 10-12 in First Lutheran Church, North 
Platte, Nebr., G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning May 10 as follows: Fellowship Ban- 
quet, 6.30 P. M.; Holy Communion, 8.00 P. M. 

Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the United 


Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at 
St. Peter’s Church, 54th Street _and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, the Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Moldenke pastor, June 21-24. The convention 
will open with The Service and Holy Com- 
munion Monday evening, June 21, at 8.00 
o’clock, at St. Peter’s Church. Sessions will be 
held daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. at the 
church. The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, June 23, at 8.00 o’clock. 
All candidates for ordination and pastors de- 
siring admittance to the synod will make their 
arrangements direct with the chairman of the 
Examining Committee, the Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hempstead, L. I.,-N. Y. 
Paul C. White, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio, May 17-20, the Rev. 
Gerard D. Busch pastor. Z 

The convention will open with the Service 
of Holy Communion, Monday evening, May 17, 
at 7.30 o’clock. George W. Miley, D.D., pres- 
ident, will deliver the opening address. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its an- 
nual convention in Denver, Colo., May 4-6, at 
Messiah Lutheran Church. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


_The one hundred forty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held May 3 and 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Mickley’s, Pa. (two and one-half miles north 
along Seventh Street Pike, Allentown), the 
Rev. Harvy T. Sell pastor. The Sacrament of 
the Altar will be celebrated Monday, May 3, at 
10.30 A. M._ Business sessions at 2.00 P. M., 
Monday, and at 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday. 

Dr. N. M. Yivisaker will address conference, 
congregational committees and the Brotherhood 
Rally Monday at 7.30 P. M., in' the interest of 
the Lutheran World Action Appeal. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York will be held in St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y., May 4 and 5, the Rev. Phili 
M. Luther pastor. The opening session will 
begin at 2.00 P. M., Tuesday, with the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. The Rev. Dorr E. 


Fritts, president of the Conference, will preach ~ 


the sermon. Laurin H. Grandy, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


_The third convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held in Messiah Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Wednesday, May 12. This will be a 
one-day business convention, and the first ses- 
sion will begin at 10.30 A. M. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will.hold their annual spring meeting, 
May 20, in Temple Church, 52d and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pastor. 
Sessions at,2.00 and 7.30 P. M. 

~Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The Lutheran, 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Martin Luther Brownmiller 


whose impaired health compelled him to re- 
linquish the active ministry two years past, 
died in Allentown, Pa., March 27. He was 
born at Union Deposit, Dauphin County, Pa., 
June 17, 1877. His parents were Ephraim Stein 
Brownmiller, Ph.D., D.D., and Minnie (nee 
Zimmerman). 

Educated in the public schools of Ephrata 
and Reading, Pa., his college training was se- 
cured at Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa., 
and at Gettysburg. Susquehanna University at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., provided him with his theo- 
logical preparation for the ministry. 

In 1904, immediately upon his ordination by 
the Susquehanna Synod, he became _ assistant 
to his father for twenty-five years in St. Mark’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., and various suburban 
churches. He was received into the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania in 1914, when he became pastor 
at Old Reed’s, Spies’ and Oley churches in the 
Reading Conference. 

Never married, he was in his last year a 
guest at the Good Shepherd Home in Allen- 
town. Four sisters survive. 

The service of burial was held in Trinity 
Church, Reading, with the Rev. Elmer R. 
Deibert and the Rev. Mr. Wetzel of the First 
Reformed Church, as liturgists. The Rev. Wil- 
liam A, Fluck presented the scriptural message. 
Burial was made in the Brownmiller plot in 
the Charles Evans Cemetery, Reading. 

A. S. Deibert. 


The Rev. Pedro Igen, Ph.D. 


passed from this life to the life beyond the 
grave March 25, 1943, in the home at Ferguson, 
Mo., to which he retired, because of a severe 
heart ailment in 1939 after fifty years in the 
active ministry. He was born in Weisbaden, 
Germany, July 5, 1869. 

It was in Germany that Pedro Ilgen received 
his pre-theological and most of his theological 
training. As a lad of nineteen years, he left 
his homeland and came to America. His the- 
ological training was completed in the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary at St. Louis, Mo. 
Throughout his schooling he was interested in 
literature and a goodly number of poems came 
from his gifted pen. 

Having received a call from the Evangelical 
Church at Highland, Ill., in 1889, Pedro Ilgen 
was ordained to the gospel ministry and served 
this congregation faithfully. In 1895 he ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of Holy Ghost 
Evangelical Protestant Church in St. Louis, Mo. 
Active as a speaker in German-American cir- 
eles, Dr. Ilgen was often chosen as a leader 
of these groups. He had many works published 
and was editor of Geist und Genueth, a Ger- 
man language magazine of general literary 
interest. He was noted for his ready wit as well 
as his gift of speech. 

In 1921 Dr. Ilgen was called to the Berwyn 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was his first charge as a minister of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. He left this con- 
gregation in 1925 believing that it would be 
beneficial for his health to accept a call to one 
of our churches of the Texas Synod. He re- 
turned as a pastor of the Wartburg Synod in 
1935, accepting the call to Zion Church, Hol- 
land, Iowa. It was in this charge that he closed 
his active ministry in 1939, retiring to Fergu- 
son, Mo., where he spent his remaining days. 


RECREATION HOME 
“LAKEWOOD MANOR,” LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
For convalescent and rest seeking guests. Ex- 

cellent food. $18 to $22 a week. For booklet 
phone Lakewood 1078 or write Maria Herpel. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
THEI CASTimceo id curing an electric bulletin at great 
STULL BULLETINS savings. Send for Information. 


WILLLAST A 
BIEESTIME H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
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308'/2 E. 4th St. 
PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker: mmurion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23rc STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ILL! ED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


» April 21, 1943 


He is survived by his wife, Elsie (nee 
Dougan); three sons, Alexander, Kurt P., and 
Carl V.; a daughter, Angelica Ilgen; and a 
grandson, Kurt Anthony Ilgen. 

Funeral services were held at Highland, II1., 
March 27. The pastors of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Wartburg Synod took part in 
these services which were in charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Walter Kaitschuk of Steeleville, Ill. 
The Rev. Martin Lehmann preached in German 
and the Rev. Arnold Kaitschuk in English. 
Pastors C. C. Joern and F..W. Repke, who had 
known the departed for fifty years or more, 
brought tributes. Pastors O. Meyer, E. Pfeiffer 
and A. Huneke read the scripture passages. 
The mortal remains of Pastor Ilgen were in- 
terred in Highland City Cemetery not many 
miles from the church which was first served 
by him. 

“He is passed from death unto life.” 

Arnold H. Kaitschuk, 
Necrologist, Wartburg Synod. 


William Emil Rommel, D.D. 


died at the Franklin County Hospital, Green- 
field, Mass., after a two weeks’ illness. The 
funeral service was held in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Greenfield, March 31, the Rev. C. F. 
Boehner officiating. Burial took place in Leroy, 
N. Y., the following day. 

William Emil Rommel was born in Hesse- 
Cassel, Germany, March 24, 1862. He studied 
theology in seminaries in his native land, and 
was graduated from a theological seminary in 
Buffalo, N. Y., after coming to this country 
March 31, 1886. He held pastorates in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. He be- 
came an American citizen February 24, 1892, 
while residing in Rochester, N. Y. 

He married the late Mary Michel September 
21, 1886, in Leroy, N. Y. February 14, 1907, 
he became pastor of St. Paul’s, Greenfield, after 
serving a congregation in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
served St. Paul’s congregation faithfully for 
twenty-four years, and retired from the active 


- ministry May 31, 1931. 


Dr. Rommel is survived by two sons, Emil 
of New Haven, Conn., and Carl of Springfield, 
Mass.; and four granddaughters. 


The Rev. Herbert Alexander Weaver 


pastor emeritus of Holy Trinity Church, Chester, 
Pa., ill for more than a year, died March 22. 
He was pastor in Chester since 1926. Spring 
City, Pa., and Grace, Phillipsburg, N. J., were 
served by him 1911-1916 and 1916-1926 re- 
spectively. 

Born at Packerton, Pa., he was a son of Oscar 
Weaver and Carlene (nee Gehring). Educated 
in the Mauch Chunk public schools, Muhlen- 
berg College (1908), and the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary (1911), he further pursued graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Having taken a special interest in boys’ work, 
he was a founder and director of the Chester 


‘ Boys’ Club. From 1918 to 1921, he was necrol- 


ogist of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 
turn he was an active member of other syn- 
odical committees, such as the Press and Pub- 
licity Committee and the Examining Committee 
of candidates for ordination. 

He married Gertrude Estella Paules, who sur- 
vives besides three children and his mother. 

The service of burial in Trinity Church was 
conducted by the Rev. George B. Ammon, 
Frederic H. Eidam and William A. Sadtler, D.D. 
Gustavus H. Bechtold, D.D., preached the ser- 
mon. Pastors Ammon and Eidam conducted the 
committal service in Lawncroft Cemetery, 
Boothwyn, Pa. A. S. Deibert. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Herbert A. Weaver 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
love and wisdom to take unto Himself the soul 
of our beloved pastor emeritus, the Rev. Herbert 
A. Weaver, a true under-shepherd of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the faithful pastor and leader 
of this congregation for seventeen years, a 
devoted father and husband; and 

Whereas the members of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Holy Trinity, Chester, 
Pa., the societies of the church, and the com- 
munity have lost a true friend and servant 

Therefore, be it resolved 

That we, the church council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
of Chester, Pa., give expression to our deep 
sense of loss and humbly submit to the gra- 
cious will of our merciful Father; 

That we, on behalf of the congregation, record 
with appreciation and atitude to God the 
years of loyal service, e wise counsels, the 
inspirations, the friendships and the spirit of 
service which he has bequeathed upon this 
parish and this community; 

That we send these resolutions to the be- 
reaved family, that they be written into the 
permanent records of the congregation, and 
that they be printed in the parish bulletin and 
published in Tue LuTHERAN. 

(Signed) George B. Ammon, Pres. 


W. R. Snell, Sec. 
March 25, 1943. 


Our Chaplains Find 


1 UTHERAN 


Interesting and Helpful! 


“T have been receiving THE 
LUTHERAN and find it to be 
very helpful in my work as an 
Army Chaplain. The generous 
support which our church 
people are giving to the Service 
Pastors is most encouraging. 
We solicit your continued pray- 
ers and assistance in this im- 
portant work of ministering 
spiritually to the men in serv- 
ice.”’—Chaplain Oscar Mikkel- 
son, Enid, Oklahoma. 


“THE LUTHERAN keeps me in 
constant contact with the hap- 
penings of the Church at home 
and on the foreign field. After 
reading it I place it in various 
reading rooms where the en- 
listed men have the chance to 
enjoy its message. May the 
Lord bless your publication in 
upholding the morale of the 
Lutheran Church during these 
trying times.”—Chaplain Rich- 
ard I. Knudsen, Overseas. 


“Your courtesy in sending 
THE LUTHERAN is greatly ap- 
preciated. It has helped me a 
great deal in my work here, 
and I am sure that it will be 
even more valuable to me at 
sea.” — Chaplain E. P. Wueb- 
bens, On the Sea. 


“T am writing just a word of 
thanks for your kindness in 
sending me THE LuTHERAN. I 
enjoy reading the news and 
excellent articles. We are sort 
of far removed from things 
Lutheran down this way so 
that I do appreciate this con- 
tact with the Church.”—Chap- 
lain Clarence A. Larson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


“Many thanks for including 
me on your mailing list. It is 
most pleasant to receive THE 
LuTHERAN and thus remain in 
contact with Lutheranism.”— 
Chaplain Warren L. Wolf, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 
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ONE new ie recent West loys : 


A Sensational Revelation About Nazi Germany 


ITS YOUR SOULS WE WANT 


By STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 


This book is of vital importance on two counts. First, it completes the 
picture of the Nazi Revolution by supplying details on a phase of it which 
has been almost entirely neglected in books by journalists, diplomats and 
refugees. Secondly, it shows clearly what many have heretofore only sur- 
mised: that the Nazi Revolution is not merely political, economic and mili- 


tary. It is worse than that; it is a drive for the souls of men. 


Price, $2.50 


The Author: Stewart Herman, Jr., was in a perfect spot to watch the anti-Christian activities of Nazi 
Germany. As Pastor of the American Church in Berlin from 1936-1941, he witnessed firsthand both the subtle 
and the crude means which were employed to wean or force people from their Christian allegiances. As an 


attache of the American embassy, 1939-1941, he had immunities that enabled him to ask questions and see things 


that no German Christian would dare risk. 


The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by DR. THEODORE G. 
TAPPERT and the REV. JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


During Henry Muhlenberg’s career in America from 
1742-1787, he kept a very complete record, the trans- 
lation of which will total over one and a half million 
words. This primary source of information about the 
life of that period and its personalities is now being 
published for the first time. 

Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00; first 
payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume I. (Sold 
only in sets.) 


The Pastor as a Personal Counselor 
By CARL J. SCHINDLER 


A significant book in the field of pastoral psychology. 
It is helpful to the average pastor in that it supple- 
ments his interest in and love for people with basic 
knowledge. $1.25 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


A delightful, charming little book, filled with whim- 
sical humor and kindly sympathy. It presents the 
drama of life as a minister sees it. 35 cents 


Reality in Preaching 


THE KESSLER LECTURES 
SNYDER, PIPER, BLACKWELDER, WIEGMAN 


A series of lectures on preaching from the Lutheran ~ 


point of view. Chapter subjects include: The Place 
and Use of Scripture in Preaching, Doctrine and 
Preaching, History and Preaching, The Place of 
Culture in Preaching, The Preacher’s Fervor. $1.50 


They Called Him Father 

By E. THEODORE BACHMANN 
A dynamic pen portrait of John Christian Frederick 
Heyer, affectionately called “Father.” He was one of 


God’s journeymen who pioneered in American and 
foreign mission fields. $1.75 


On Wings of Healing 
Edited by JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


The superlative gift for the sick and shut-in. A 
beautiful book ministering hope and courage to those 
who suffer. The collection of prayers and readings 
contained in this book will meet the needs of persons 
in all kinds of affliction. $2.00 
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